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THE PROTECTION OF THE ACCOMPANIST 


[ Third article in series on the Accompanist. | 


E, WINSHIP. 


The soloist needs protection in the moment of 
supreme aspiration when she throws her very soul 
into her voice that she may, if possible, meet the 
highest expectation of her audience. She knows 
full well that in such a moment she may tremble on 
the brink of discord, and her confidence must be 
supreme, that if, perchance, she over-reaches her 
power or swerves never so little, the accompanist will 
be so strong and protective that he will hold her 
voice firmly and save her from herself. 

It is not the musician alone who in the exuber- 
ance of zeal is liable to stray from the chord. It is 
not these alone who need the loyalty and protection 
of the accompanist. 

There are critics who have never written an at- 
tractive sentence who can detect discords in the 
rhetoric of a great soul. Horace Mann, the world’s 
cducational leader of the nineteenth century, came 
near being officially wrecked because critics, who 
never wrote a paragraph that was worth while, ridi- 
culed the rhetorical extravagancies of the most bril- 
liint document he ever wrote. Phillips Brooks, the 
glorious religious inspirational force of his day, 
was violently assailed because from the greatness of 
his soul and the majesty of his message he was not 
uniformly theologically conventional. Abraham 

Lincoln, the grandest character of the nineteenth 
century, was notoriously scandalized by his enemies 
as a vulgar joker, while “the doctrinaires of his own 
party proclaimed him to be lacking in the merest 
elements of statesmanship, and even Charles Francis 
senior, was “half-amused, half-mortified, 
viogether shocked” at the personal appearance 
President, who was wanting in the mere tech- 
nicalities of the social graces. Poor Henry Ward 
What did he not suffer at the hands of 
nich who reveled in the luxury of not playing an 
accompaniment to a great soul. In all walks of life, 
from the statesman’s throne to humblest spheres of 
influence, there are small creatures, just minute 
enough to be horrified by a split infinitive, who could 
never grasp a seintillating sentence or a majestic 
paragraph, men so wizened that the slightest in- 
‘raction of conventionality is an enormous fault, 


BY A. 


Vilome 


Beecher! 


while there is no grandeur in nobility of purpose. 
Oh, for more of the glory of the accompanist, whose 


business and joy it is to be so buoyant and pro- 
tective as to counteract the demoralizing influence 
of weaklings,—erities of minor details. 

Whoever says anything stinging and derogatory 
of a man in public life is sure to see it quoted far 
ind near, while he who praises must expect slight 
ittention, largely because the public has not learned 
‘0 appreciate the buoyancy of the accompanist. 
There is as great need of men and women to appre- 
cate the humble assistants of the world’s workers 
is there is for the assistants themselves. One manly 
act of noble justice on the part of Mayor Carter Har- 
"son of Chicago recently has come near making him 
iy hero, A man, not of the mayor’s political house- 
hol, who had long occupied a non-political position 
i the city’s employ was slated for removal. Hear- 
‘if of the purpose of the mayor, he secured an audi- 
‘nce With his honor and asked the cause of the pro- 
ose change. Being told the accusation against 
hin, the official asked him to meet his accuser, and 
the next day the three were together. 

' Ma vor—*Tell the accused what you told me about 
lim, 
\vcuser—*Why, I said I thought—” 
Mavor—“No; you said you knew.” 


iser-—**Well, some one had said,” 
M 


| '— Do you know these things of your own 
KNO lore??? 

ser—“Why, I can’t say—” 

or—“That will do. Remember, no man can 
accu 


inother man on second-hand gossip in my 


presence a second time. I shall remember this.” 
Turning to the accused, he said, “I regret having 
troubled you. I am not often thus imposed upon.” 

All honor to the man who will protect a man in 
public or private. life from such gossip. Higher 
honor to whoever makes any detractor of his fellow- 
men stand face to face with whoever he scandalizes. 

The spotter who misrepresents himself that he 
may induce a man to violate law, or the detective 
who sneakingly and maliciously shadows people at 
so much per hour, may be a necessity in an emer- 
gency, but he will never be respected; while the fire- 
man who holds himself in readiness, at risk of limb 
and life, to scale tottering walls, or plunge into the 


fiery furnace to save the humblest human life, is 
honored by poet and by orator. 

The same relative fame or infamy attaches to 
those who sympathetically buoy up their fellowmen 
in the everyday walks of life and those who hypo- 
critically play the part of spotter and detective. I 
say hypocritically, because as a rule the baser the 
nature of man or woman, debased by a passion for 
spotting and detecting imaginary flaws in human 
character, the more pretentious is their pose for 
honor. 

The school has few missions more definite or more 
noble than to pitch the life of the world to the high- 
est, noblest key in the everyday affairs of life. 


GREEK LETTER 


FRATERNITIES. 


GREEK LETTER FRATERNITIES IN HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 


BY EDWIN TWITMYER, 
Seattle, Wash. 


The fact that Greek letter fraternities had found 
their way into high schools first came to my knowl- 
edge about three years ago. It made the surprise 
only the greater when I learned at the same time 
that they had been in existence in some schools for 
the past twenty-five years. This first information 
came through a letter addressed to me by a Port- 
land, Ore., boy, who was anxious and quite persistent 
in his efforts to organize a chapter of his fraternity 
in the Seattle high school. He wanted my consent 
and encouragement, but I met the proposition with 
disfavor, for then, as now, I could see no advantage 
in, nor special necessity for, the existence or foster- 
ing of such societies in connection with public high 
schools; and, on the other hand, I thought I saw how 
they might become a harmful or disturbing factor 
in the affairs of the school and injurious to the boys, 
because of the youthfulness of those who might join 
them. 

No further attempt was made to establish them 
here until several months ago, when I was approached 
for the second time on the subject; but this time by 
a young man of Oakland, Cal., who was passing 
through Seattle on his way to Louisville, Ky., if I 
remember rightly, to attend a national conclave of 
his fraternity. 

This young man was educated in a high school in 
which such fraternities have existed for some years, 
and in which they are now strongly entrenched. As 
may well be imagined, he was charged to overflow- 
ing with arguments favorable to the existence of 
such organizations in the public high school. To 
him they were all good and no evil. I declined, as 
I had done in the case of the Portland boy, to give 
the matter my sanction until I had been fully satis- 
fied by investigation that they were a good thing and 
worthy of encouragement. 

Being quite busy, no further attention was given 
the matter until early in March, when it was dis- 
covered that two young men, one of them the afore- 
said Oakland boy, the other a Portland boy, each 
representing his own fraternity, were interesting the 
boys in the Seattle high school in organizing chapters 
here. When this was learned, for the sake of deal- 
ing intelligently with the situation, I at once ad- 
dressed the following circular letter to a number of 
city school superintendents, high school principals, 
and others who have had more or less experience 
with these organizations in the schools:— 

Seattle, Wash., March 15, 1901. 

Dear Sir: The boys of the Seattle high school are 
anxious to establish Greek letter fraternities in connec- 
tion with the school. It is a problem with which 1 have 
had no experience, and, before giving the movement my 
sanction or encouragement, I desire to inform myself as 
fully as possible regarding the value or advantage of 
such organizations, if they have any, to our high school 


boys. 
There seems to be some occasion for fraternities at 


our colleges and universities, but with reference to high 
schools this is not so apparent, and at the present mo- 
ment I am disposed to regard the movement with dis- 
favor. 

I trust I may be pardoned for asking the benefit of your 
experience and observation as to the advantages—moral, 
physical, and intellectual—of these fraternities in con- 
nection with the public high schools, What, in your 
opinion, is their influence on the boys belonging to them? 
What on the school as a whole? Are they a thing to be 
encouraged ? Sincerely yours, 


Sixteen letters were sent out and fourteen replies 
received. The following extracts, one taken from 


‘each reply, show the opposition to be not merely 


unanimous, but decidedly pronounced:— 

“They are society features, and not literary. They stir 
up strife and discord wherever they have a chance. In 
the regular literary societies they destroy all good feeling 
and efficiency. If you can keep them out of your school, 
let me advise you to do so.” 

“T am unalterably opposed to them, and have yet to 
see any good resulting from them in schools where they 
exist.” 

“IT have had considerable experience with high school 
fraternities, and, in consequence, have no hesitancy in 
condemning them as undemocratic, immoral, and from 
every point of view deleterious to the highest welfare of 
the school, They are clannish, interfere with class elec- 
tions and class policies, and have no hestitancy in plac- 
ing the good of the order above that of the school. I 
say this, in spite of the fact that I am myself a member 
of a prominent college fraternity. High school boys are 
not old enough to discriminate,” 

“You people will greatly err if you allow any society 
to start in your school that is secret or dark lantern, 
Allow no society that has ramifications in or any connec- 
tion with other high schools; if you do, the society will 
get away from you.” 

“We have had them here for five years. I opposed 
them in the beginning, and have seen no reason to 
change my opinion. At their very best, they are of no 
advantage to the school, and at their worst, they may be- 
come extremely prejudicial, They breed unhealthy 
rivalries, and are apt to distract the attention from tne 
scholarly pursuit. I would advise you earnestly to keep 
them out if you can.” 

“From my experience, running over a period of fifteen 
years, I am compelled to advise strongly against such 
fraternities in high schools. They tend to jealousy and 
clannishness to a degree that is detrimental to the inter- 
ests of the school.” 

“It is difficult to prevent class distinctions from arising 
where fraternities exist. This is, to my mind, the most 
baneful result of these societies in the high school. The 
public high school’should stand for democratic chought, 
I should not encourage fraternities, or anything which 
would tend to produce caste in our schools,” 

“In my opinion, based on many years of experience 
and observation in public school work, there can be no 
benefits, either moral, physical, or intellectual, derived 
from Greek letter fraternities in connection with puolic 
schools that would not be greatly outweighed by the dis- 
advantages, some of which are these: The engendering 
and fostering an un-American spirit of caste; the forma- 
tion of cliques; the tendency to make school work a sec- 
ondary matter; the doing of unmanly deeds as a body 
in secret, that no one would think of doing openly; the 
formation of questionable habits; the constant tendency 
to pull down rather than aid in building up and main- 
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taining good discipline. As you do not have the ‘ele- 
phant’ on hand, I certainly would not encourage it to come.” 

“The question was discussed at the last meeting of the 
Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, and the consensus of opin- 
ion was opposed to them in connection with high schools, 
The students, as a whole, when brought together in 
secret, are too immature to exercise the proper restraint 
over themselves and one another necessary to their best 
moral and physical growth and intellectual advancement. 
Sometimes these societies become the nucleus for organ- 
ized opposition to school regulations and school authori- 
ties. I know of nothing accomplished by fraternities 
that cannot be accomplished in other ways, without the 
attendant dangers.” 

“IT have had them in this school for many years. ‘They 
came in gradually, and are now so firmly entrenched 
that it would be a difficult matter to get rid of them. 
Had their influence been directly pernicious, however, 
this would have been done. If the whole matter had to 
be gone over de novo, I should object to them for tne 
following reasons:— 

“1. They tend to create class distinctions, and so are 
undemocratic. 

“2. They take boys from their homes to attend secret 
meetings at a time when the average youth can hardly 
withstand the temptations they will probably meet. 

“3. They tend to divert the mind from the main pur- 
pose of the school.” 

“T am opposed to their existence because they take a 
large amount of energy and interest on the pupil’s part 
which could be better expended, and because they some- 
times interfere with the control of the school,” 

“T consider such fraternities a great evil im any sec- 
ondary school. The introduction of such societies 
breeds clannishness and snobbishness. They destroy 
that democratic spirit which should be the pride of our 
common schools. The introduction of Greek letter fra- 
ternities into high schools is simply an aping of coileges. 
Such precosity cannot be beneficial. Nowhere can the 
evil influence of college imitation be better seen than in 
B——— and O 

“I do not think the pupils are benefited by pelonging to 
secret societies. There are occasionally reports that 
their actions at some of their meetings are reprehen- 
sible. The exclusiveness of the societies is opposed to 
the true democracy that should rule the public schools. 
They tend to divide the school into classes socially.” 

“They are certain to diminish, to some extent, usually 
a great one, the support given to legitimate literary 
organization connected with the school. Some of them 
claim, at the outset, to be partially literary in character, 
but that claim is generally abandoned early in the career 
of the organization. 

“Secret societies are undemocratic, and promotive of a 
clannish spirit that places the interest of the school sec- 
ondary to that of a fraternity and sometimes leads to 
concerted opposition to the authority of the school. 

“They are detrimental to the interests of their own 
members, both intellectually and socially; intellectually, 
because their night meetings are wasteful of time and 
energy, and ‘fraternal feeling’ leads them to flock to- 
gether in daytime, and a crowd cannot work mentally; 
socially, because, through the tendency to restrict their 
association to the members of their fraternity, they are 
in danger of fostering a feeling of priggishness and fan- 
cied superiority that are likely to be obstacles to a young 
man’s success in his after-school life. 

“Some years ago secret societies were found to be ex- 
erting so bad an influence on the Ann Arbor high school 
that the board of education forbade all connection with 
or attendance upon the meetings of such organizations, 
on pain of suspension. Our teachers, without exception, 
so far as I know, agree that membership in a secret so- 
ciety is almost certain to be injurious to a pupil’s scholar- 
ship, and quite frequently to his morals.” 


” 


With such an array of testimony so preponder- 
antly one-sided, which may be regarded as fairly 
representative of what might be expected if all who 
have had experience with these societies should 
speak, the question really admits of no argument. 
There can be but the single conclusion that Greek 
letter fraternities in our high schools are not only 
an injury to those who may belong to them, but are 
also detrimental to the schools as a whole where they 
exist. And such being a fact, it seems strange in- 
deed that little or nothing has as yet appeared in the 
columns of our educational periodicals in condemna- 
tion of them or as a warning against their encour- 
agement. The information in the foregoing ex- 


_ tracts is therefore given out in the hope that it may 


be of service to those who are not informed and who 
may yet be brought face to face with the question. 
“Forewarned, forearmed.” 

Several of the principals from whom replies were 
received, notwithstanding the evil they see and have 


experienced in them, expressed it as their opinion 
that these societies had gotten such a foothold in the 
schools that it was now no longer possible to uproot 
them, stamp them out, or check their spreading. 
Is this not a strange acknowledgment of the weak- 
ness of parental as well as school authority, to pre- 
vent the young and inexperienced from doing in an 
organized way that which is detrimental to the best 
moral, social, and educational interests of the com- 
munity? ' 

With this weak view of the situation I have neither 
sympathy nor patience. Certainly things have not 
yet come to such a pass in our country that our 
school boys can go ahead and do as they please irre- 
spective of the orders and wishes of those in 
authority or the better judgment of home and com- 
munity. 

Nor do I think that if the average American boy 
were to be made thoroughly acquainted with the 
fact that Greek letter fraternities are so incompatible 
with democratic ideas, thoughts, and practices, that 
they are perversive of the very ideas and principles 
upon which our system of public education is based, 
he would care to identify himself with or encourage 
their organization. In this I may be over estimat- 
ing the patriotism, for such it really touches, of the 
American boy, but I am not yet prepared to think 
otherwise. 


A. J. VOLLAND, 
President Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club. 


Now if all is true in the extracts quoted,—and 
must we not believe it is?—does it not lie within the 
province and duty of every board of education or 
school trustees to legislate them out of existence, as 
has been done ina few instances, by making member- 
ship in them, or any connection with them whatso- 
ever, sufficient cause for suspension or expulsion 
from school? Surely such legislation would meet 
with the hearty endorsement of every thoughtful 
school patron and of public sentiment generally. 


GREAT BARRINGTON NOTES. 


[ Editorial. | 

Great Barrington is a thrifty town in the south- 
east corner of Massachusetts, and in several particu- 
lars is highly favored. Mr. Searles, a man of very 
large wealth, gave something like $70,000 for the 
high school lot and building three years ago, and 
is doing something worth while every year. One 
year it was the best grand piano in any public school 
in the country, and another it was the purchase of 
many hundred dollars’ worth of pictures for the 
schoolroom walls. Gilman C. Fisher is superintend- 
ent, and George Ripley Pinkham principal of the 
high school. 

A feature of the high school departmental work 
which interested me greatly is that each teacher 
must be in two departments, the head of one and 
the assistant in another. There are may obvious 
advantages, no teacher is wholly autocratic, no 
teacher can think that there is only one thing worth 
knowing. 

When Mr. Fisher and Mr. Ripley went to Great 
sarrington there were seventy students in the high 
school and two teachers; now there are 167 students 
and eight teachers, and the expense of the school to 
the town has not increased, paradoxical as it may 
seem, Then the tuition from out-of-town students 


was a trifle over $500, now it is considerably above 
$3,400, and from applications already in it will be 
more than $4,000. ‘These out-of-town students 
come from fifteen towns, three of which are in Con- 
necticut and one in New York. The tuition is $54 
a year. In Massachusetts the town pays the tuition 
of the students, and in case the valuation is under 
$500,000 the state reimburses the town. 

The citizens, through a public-spirited committee, 
have a concert each year, a highly popular affair, the 
proceeds of which are used in the purchase of pic- 
tures and statuary for the schools. 

The Blotter is the name of an attractive high 
school paper issued monthly by the teachers and 
students, the profits of which, between $300 and 
$400 a year, are used for the school. Last year they 
purchased the most elegant clock that I have ever 
seen in any school. It is elegant, and has as musical 
a tone as can be attached to a clock. The beauty 
and the melody are a great attraction. 

All the clerical work of the school is done by the 
students in the commercial department as a part of 
their regular exercise, under the direction of the 
teacher of stenography and typewriting, who is the 
secretary of the principal. 

Every Saturday is known as the day for volunteer 
work, One of the teachers is there till 1 p. m., anu 
the students can come and have access to the library, 
the laboratory, and typewriters. This proves of 
great service, especially to those who have neither 
books nor good accommodations for study. 

The high school is thoroughly up-to-date, and, in 
addition to what has been already spoken of, it is 
worthy of note that there is a literary and debating 
society, under the direction of Principal Pinkham, an 
athletic association, with a fine school athletic field, 
and every other modern educational function, Mr. 
Pinkham is one of the ablest young high school men 
in the state, whether judged by what he has accom- 
plished for and through his school, or by his stand- 
ing and influence, socially and professionally, in 
western Massachusetts. 

One room in the primary building, known as the 
Julia S. Bryant room, was presented by Miss Bryant, 
a daughter of William Cullen Bryant, with a collec- 
tion of beautiful pictures. 

Here is the primary school record of plants in 
bloom, seen for the first time in 1901, and the date 
when first seen. All but three of the blossoms were 
brought to school and duly pressed, placed upon 
cards, and labeled with date for comparison the next 
year. In most cases different children found the 
various flowers. Only ene found three and one 
two: Dandelion, April 17; Crocus, April 18; Cowslip, 
April 22; Arbutus, April 22; Bloodroot, April 23; 
Daffodil, April 24; Dogtooth violet, April 29; White 
violet, April 29; Blue violet, April 30; Anemone, 
April 30; Bluet, April 30; Hyacinth, May 1; Yellow 
violet, May 1. 


DR. MAXWELL’S POWERS. 


For good or ill, the amended charter of the city of 
New York is now the law, and Dr. William H. Max- 
well is the head of the school system. This is Mr. 
Freifeld’s summary of the duties and powers of the 
city superintendent, which he presented to Mayor 
Van Wyck:— 

He appoints all attendance officers and directs 
them in their duties. 

He has charge of the enforcement of the com- 
pulsory education law. 

He appoints all his own clerks and assigns them 
to duty. 

He presides over the board of superintendents. 

He presides over all the associate superintendents. 

He assigns all associates and district superinten( 
ents, and can change their assignments annually. 

He reports upon all cases of gross misconduct, 
efficiency or neglect of duty of any superintende:' 
or any other member of the teaching or supervisil!: 
force, 

He calls together any and all associate and distric' 
superintendents and assigns them to such duties a-. 
in his judgment, will be conducive to the welfare 0! 
the publie schools. 

He issues all communications from the board 0! 
superintendents in his own name, unless he may 
otherwise elect, 
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He is the head of the board of examiners. 

Ile nominates the members of the board of ex- 
aminers. 

He prescribes al] examinations held by the board 
of examiners. 

He issues all licenses to teach in his own name. 

He renews licenses to teach, if, after two years, 
the work is satisfactory to him. 

He may make the licenses permanent at the close 
of the three years. 

He recommends to the board of education, through 
his board of examiners, the professional qualifica- 
tions of principals, branch principals, supervisors, 
and heads of departments. 

Ile recommends to the board of education, 
through his board of examiners, the kinds and 
grades of licenses for the entire city. 

He keeps all eligible lists in his own office. 

He exempts from examination at his own dis- 
cretion any graduates of colleges who have pursued 
for one year a course of study, if same is satisfactory 
to himself. 

He nominates, through the board of superintend- 
ents, for appointment, all members of the teaching 

‘and supervising force to the board of education, 
whose choice is limited to the three persons whose 
names are highest on the list. 

He supervises the methods of teaching in all the 
schools. 

He prescribes the regulations for teaching all 
courses of study through the board of superintend- 
ents. 

Ile shall visit the schools as he shall see fit, and in- 
quire into all matters relating to the government, 
courses of instruction, methods of teaching, manage- 
nent, discipline, and the condition of the schools 
and houses. 

Ile preseribes suitable registers, blanks, forms, 
and regulations for the making of all reports, and 
for conducting all necessary business connected with 

the school system. 

Ile causes the same, with such instructions as he 

ivi deen best, to be transmitted to all officers and 

intrusted with duties relative to the 
ization and government of the schools. 

llc transmits reports, or such parts thereof as he 
considers necessary or proper, made by the district 
-uperintendents to him to the board of education. 

Ile may require from principals any report upon 
any matter and in such form as he considers proper. 

Ile nominates all directors of special branches, 
‘rough the board of superintendents, to the board 
of education, such directors being subject to his 
supervision and direction. 

Ile assigns all teachers of special branches through 
the board of superintendents. 

Ile directs the directors of special branches as to 
how they shall examine the work in their several 
branches and how report upon the same, and how in- 
struct special teachers in the teaching thereof. 

Ile recommends to the board of edueation, 
‘rough the board of superintendents, all text-books, 
ipparatus, and all scholastic supplies for use in the 
public schools of the city. 

Ile may prefer charges against any member of the 
‘caching and supervising force. 

Ile recommends the retirement of any member of 
‘he teaching or supervising force, including mem- 
hers of the board of examiners, for physical or mental 
ieapacity.—Brooklyn Teacher. 


HOW TO READ THE HEART OF A BOY. 


|. Study his parentage and home influences. 

“. Observe closely his likes and dislikes, apti- 
tules, temper, companions, reading. 

‘. Converse with him often in a friendly way. 

|. Ask as to his purposes and ambitions. 

». Lend him books. 

(. Interest yourself in his sports. 
Speak to him of lessons in the lives of good 


~I 


Tell him of your struggles in boyhood or girl- 
loo! with adverse cireumstances. 

‘. In brief, be his friend; when he leaves school 
‘| ‘eighborhood, keep informed as to his where- 
‘0. by correspondence.—Western School Journal, 


A SCHOOL ON A “KANCHITA,” 


BY ROSE L, ELLERBE, LOS ANGELES. 

The remnants of the “mission” Indians of Cali- 
fornia are located on various reservations, which 
range in size from a few acres to large tracts of land. 
Largely as a result of the work done by Helen Hunt 
Jackson many small rancherias, or “ranchitas” as 
they are popularly known, have been set aside for 
groups of Indians, who have resided on the land 
without legal title since ‘the mission period. It 
was on one of these ranchitas in San Diego county 
that I became “la maestra,”—the teacher. 

A bedroom boasting two glass windows was 
chosen as the schoolroom, and the adobe walls were 
freshly whitewashed and the earthen floor repacked 
in preparation. Here a dozen children from five to 
twenty years of age gathered, and as we often had 
almost as many visitors as pupils, the little room 
was crowded, to say the least. Most of the children 
had attended either government or public schools 
before, but to many of the older Indians, “la 


INDIAN PUPILS, 


escuela” was a novelty. They took great interest in 
all that we did, but they best liked the organ and 
the singing. The children had quick ears and 
pleasing voices, as a rule, and the facility with which 
they picked up both words and music was always a 
surprise to me. They liked the little exercise songs 
and the simple things that they could understand, 
yet their favorites were “America” and “Home, 
Sweet Home,” although even the most advanced 
among thém could have had little comprehension of 
the meaning of either. 

I found my pupils quick to see and understand 
anything that lay within their mental range, and 
possessing a very keen sense of the ludicrous, there 
was always a smile somewhere among them ready to 
break into hearty laughter at the least provocation. 
They drew and wrote, and, indeed, did anything re- 
quiring manual skill with facility. Their expres- 
sion and pronunciaton in reading was largely a mat- 
ter of imitation, of course, but they spelled with an 
accuracy often lacking with white children. It was 
necessary to. use care that this was not a mere exer- 
cise of memory, however. I have had a pupil spell 
correctly and in exact order twenty words, while I 
pronounced an entirely different lesson. 

They all seemed eager to learn, and I have never 
seen more earnest effort to gain knowledge than that 
of my oldest pupil, a girl who had had but few op- 
portunities of any sort and who was not naturally 
quick. But my interest centred in the little ones 
entering school for the first time. Here was virgin 
soil. They knew no English and had seldom or 
never seen a book or picture, yet they were soon 
familiar with the names of the common objects 
about them, and quickly learned to recognize the 
written word representing the object. In a sur- 
they were reading and copying 
simple sentences. They were all particularly anx- 
‘ous to write their own names, and what a task this 
was for unaccustomed little fingers when they were 


prisingly short time 


the unfortunate possessors of such names as 
“Epifanio Contreras,” or “Isadora Polihuash,” can 
be imagined. 

For the first six weeks of school one dark-skinned 
little mite sat in obstinate silence staring at me out 
of the corners of her eyes. Sometimes when no one 
else could remember a word she would whisper it, 
but for the most part she shook her head and grated 
her teeth in a most nerve-racking way when asked 
to do anything, and occasionally in a fit of uncon- 
trollable rage she dashed book, slate, and everything 
to the ground. I could only conclude that here was 
a trace of the old-time savagery that seemed so far 
distant from these mild-mannered, playful children. 

But one day little Luisa suddenly concluded that 
I was her friend; her confidence once won, she 
proved a most affectionate creature. Her frowns 
changed to smiles, and she tried so hard to do her 
best that she soon outstripped her mates. She was 
motherless and received few kind words and little 
attention in the large family of which she was an 
appendage. Some mornings she crept into the 
room and sidled around behind me for her.morning 
greeting; then I knew that her one calico frock had 
reached a stage of soil of which even she was 
ashamed. And now and then no one found time to 
braid her hair in the hard little braids that were 
the “style,’—then poor little Luisa hung her head 
and almost 3ulked again. 

One of the little boys reminded me at first of the 
cotton tails that sat ap in the road and stared at me, 
then scurried away into the sagebrush as I rode by. 
3ut Hiawash (wasp) soon outgrew his shyness and 
became the life of the school. He was a born mimic, 
and imitated everything he saw and heard from the 
turn of a head or the swagger of a walk to “high C.” 
He exhibited a number of Irish traits, although he 
was said to be a descendant of the Apaches. This 
made it the more amusing when on first seeing the 
regulation picture of an Indian, he pointed to it 
repeating with the utmost contempt, “’Pache, 
’Pache.” The amount and variety of knowledge 
which this child acquired in a single school year was 
amazing, but he had one weak point; after endless 
drill he mastered the fact that two and two make 
four, but when it came to two and three, he always 
had to resort to his fingers, although as a rule Indian 
children learn to perform the simple operations of 
arithmetic readily and accurately. 

Indian boys are as fond of games as their white 
brothers. Sometimes they played baseball, using 
the American terms, giving the directions in Span- 
ish, but as the game became exciting, the cries and 
shouts were Indian. They also played a sort of 
dare base, in which circles were drawn, sides chosen, 
and the “darer” advanced with the most grotesque 
motions and uttering the most tantalizing taunts. 
One of the boys was an expert at making bows and 
arrows, and occasionally he armed his mates and 
they shot at marks or hunted rabbits and quail most 
enthusiastically. They were much interested by 
the pictures and extracts from Hiawatha given in 
one of their readers. The boys looked upon Hia- 
watha’s trappings with a good deal of amusement, 
and treated the story of his prowess with the bow 
and arrow with quiet scorn, for, as one of them re- 
marked, “It is not so.” They were quick to distin- 
guish between truth and fiction, yet they keenly ap- 
preciated fairy stories, and were greatly delighted 
with Mother Goose when I introduced her. 

The most popular game of all consisted in throw- 
ing a short stick at a ball, hoop, lard pail cover, or 
anything that could be kept rolling by being prop- 
erly struck. This was in preparation for the rabbit 
drive, the favorite pastime of the men. Every 
Indian boy learns to ride a horse and throw the rab- 
bit stick almost as soon as he learns to walk, and one 
of his highest ambitions is reached when he is per- 
mitted to take part in his first “drive.” 

The school was frequently interrupted by church 
services; for the various days and times of the 
church were observed, although a priest seldom came 
to the village oftener than once a year. The 
“fiestas” sometimes lasted the better part of a week. 

The end of the term approached and the children 
looked forward to the vaeation as eagerly as do white 
children. It was decided to have a “last day” enter- 
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tainment and a picnic. They were all full of eager 
curiosity, for none of them had ever before heard of 
a “peekneek.” When the great day came the chil- 
dren were wild with excitement and anticipation; 
but the gladdest of them all was little Luisa. She 
had a bright new gingham gown, so very new that 
it was sewed tight to her, while an old felt hat with 
a feather in it completed a costume that perfectly 
satisfied her heart, and I have never seen a human 
being so radiantly happy as was this poor little sister 
that day. We had a merry ride in a big wagon that 
rattled and shook us over stones and grades. Then 


there were games and walks and some of the men 
played the guitar and the violin. The children, al- 
ways very shy before strangers, went through their 
little program bravely—how bravely only their 
teacher knew. When the refreshments were served 
some of the little ones sipped the lemonade curiously 
and nibbled at the cake cautiously, but their fears 
concerning these new dainties soon vanished, and, 
as one of the girls wrote me later, “Oh, dear! It 
makes me happy when I remember our last-day 
pienic,” and again “We don’t forget about our pic- 
nic; I never forget telling about it.” 


A STUDY OF MINERALS,—(LV,) 


AN OUTLINE FOR BEGINNERS. 


BY HARLAN P. SHAW, 
Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


Augite, Hornblende, Asbestus. 1. Examine 


the tray and cabinet specimens with a text-book in 
hand. Determine in detail how far the specimens 
illustrate the text. Chemical formulas. 
2. Resemblances between hornblende and augite. 
Distinguishing differences. Wide distribution. 
Uses of asbestus, with explanations. Pyroxene and 
amphibole. 

3. Discussion of foregoing points. Meaning of 
term “silicate.” 


‘*Woe to him whose edifice i. not built of true asbestus.” 


—Carlyle. 
‘‘Fly, Salamander, on asbestus wing.”’ —Southey. 
‘‘My mind is like the asbestus stcne, 
Which, if once be heat in flame of fire, 
Denieth to become cold again.’ —Greene. 


Beryl. (South Acworth, N. H.) Examine crys- 
tals, massive beryl, and aquamarine. Form 
(sketch), cleavage, hardness, diaphaneity, colors. 
Compare and contrast with apatite and quartz. 
Emerald. Localities. 

‘‘The deep green emeral.| in whose fresh regard 
Weak sights their rad ance do amend.” —Shakespeare. 

‘‘The stalk of the myrtle was of pure gold and every leaf 
was a sparkling emerald.”—I: ving. 

Chrysolite. (N.C.) Examine the massive chryso- 
lite and the grains of yellow chrysolite in basalt 
(Hawaii) for structure, lustre, diaphaneity, hardness, 
and colors. Other names for this mineral. 

‘*Her obclisks of ranged chrysolites.”—Tennyson. 

**So with its cloudy wails of chrysolite, jasper, and sapphire, 
Sank the broad red sun.’’—Longfellow. 

**T beheld 

Dim glimmerings of lost jewels, far within 

The sleeping waters, diamonds, sardonyx, 


Rubies and topaz, pearl aad chrysolite.” —Bryant. 


(Branchville, Conn.) Examine crystals 
Form (sketch), hardness, 
Hyacinth. 


Garnet. 
and garnetiferous rocks. 
colors, lustre, diaphaneity. Uses. 
Carbuncle. 

Epidote. (Nahant, Mass.) Examine the pure 
mineral and various epidotic rocks. Color, struc- 
Repeat or recall the experi- 

Compare with chrysolite, 


ture, hardness, streak. 
ment on charcoal (p. 6). 
beryl, and chrome garnet. 

Mica, 1. Examine muscovite (Grafton, N. H.), 
biotite (Fganville, Ont.), and phlogopite (Burgess, 
Ont.). The assortment of cabinet specimens show 
many forms and associations. Report blank. 

2. Common properties. Difference in color, com- 
position, and association. Uses—stove doors, lan- 
terns, insulators, paint, lubricant. Occurrence and 

Derivation of names. 

3. Discussion. Compare mica and hornblende, 
biotite and magnetite, phlogopite and pyrites. 

Feldspar. 1. Examine the tray specimens of 
orthoclase (Conn.), albite (South Aeworth, N. H.), 
oligoclase (Pa.), labradorite (Labrador), also the 
Report 


Measure cleavage angles with the goni- 


wide distribution. 


varied assortment of eabinet specimens, 
blank. 
ometer. 
2. Resemblances and differences. Distinguish 
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between orthoclase and plagioclase varieties. Deri- 
vation of names. Wide distribution. Sunstone and 
moonstone. Items of interest. 

3. Discussion. Characteristics of the feldspar 
group. Use of minerals as rock constituents. De- 
cay of feldspar. 

“A man is like a bit of Labrador spar, which has 
no beauty until you come to a particular angle, and 
then it shows deep and beautiful colors.” . 

Tourmaline. (Fitchburg, Mass.) Rubellite. 
(San Diego, Cal.) Colors, forms (sketch), cleavage, 
hardness, lustre. Associated minerals. Use. 


‘Chemical composition (Dana). Compare with horn- 


blende and epidote. 

Chabazite. (Nova Scotia.) Sketch the form. 
Compare with calcite and orthoclase in form, color, 
hardness, ete. Zeolites. 


‘Talc. Hydrous magnesium silicate, MgSiO,H O 
(Florida, Mass.). 

1, Examine the different specimens of talc, tale 
schist or steatite, and French chalk. Report blank. 
Distinguishing properties. Uses with explanations. 

Serpentine. (Montville, N. J.) Compare with 
tale in form, color, hardness, and cleavage. Com- 
pare chrysotile with asbestus in color, lustre, ete. 
What is verd antique? 

‘‘And around the walls of the porches are set pillars of 
variegated stones, jasper and porphyry, and deep green serper- 
tine spotted with flakes of snow.”—Ruskin, in ‘Stones of 
Venice.” 


Kaolinite. Hydrous aluminum silicate. Al, Si,- 
O,H,O. (Fort Payne, Ala.) Examine pure kao- 
linite, the various samples of clay, marl, porcelain, 
stone ware, terra cotta, brick. Observe feeling and 
oder of the mineral when moist. Report blank. 
Uses. Occurrence and distribution. Compare with 
chalk and magnesite. Brick making. 


‘This clay well mixed with marl and sand 
Follows the motion of my hand: 
For some must follow and some command, 
Though all are made of clay.” 


Prochlorite. (Florida, Mass.) Color, structure, 
hardness, feeling, associated minerals. Use. 


DETERMINATION OF MINERALS. 


“Tables for the Determination of Common 
Minerals,” by W. O. Crosby, is an excellent guide for 
beginners. As a preparation for the work read pp. 
1-17 at a sitting, glance through pp. 17-21, and 
study the directions for using the Tables on pp. 22-24 
(third edition). With the mineral in hand, begin 
with the general classification, p. 25, and trace the 
indications until reasonably sure that the name is 
found, then compare the mineral with the deserip- 
tion in a reference book such as Dana’s Text-Book 
of Mineralogy. Find its place in the classification of 
minerals (pp. 98-101). Fill out a report blank like 
the one given below and pass it in with the mineral. 
Bear in mind that the purpose of this work in school 
is not merely to find the name of the mineral, but to 
get new knowledge of the principles of mineralogy 
and skill in the use of tables as well. 


Place No...... . MINERAL ANALYSIS. No..... 


LUSTRE...... 


COLOR OR STREAK... 


Page 25. 


HARDNESS. 


CROSBY’S TABLES 


DISTINGUISHING PROPERTIES.....- 


CLASSIFICATION (pp. 98-101). 


Note: These report blanks are furnished as loose sheets 
in any quantity. 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


D finition of a Mineral. Ill. Quartz, native 
copper, water, free oxygen. Def. A mineral is any 
native inorganic substance, elementary or compound. 
The mineral quartz is all of the free silica in the 
universe. The state of matter—solid, liquid, or gas 
-—is not implied in the definition. The term mineral 
is commonly restricted, however, to the solid consti- 
tuents of the “crust” of this planet. In this nar- 
rower sense a mineral is any solid, homogeneous, 
inorganic body that occurs naturally in the crust of 
the earth. The individual crystal is the highest 
type of mineral. 

Degrees of Individualization of Mirerals. Ill. 
Air, sea water, native mercury, trap rock, coarse 
granite, tourmaline crystal. Gases and liquids are 
wholly unindividualized, and, with the possible ex- 
ception of mercury, are never found pure in nature. 
Solid minerals are for the most part separated into 
particles and crystals of various forms and sizes, and 
of high degrees of purity. Opal is always amor- 
phous, quartz is for the most part crystalline, and 
tourmaline is usually crystallized. There are all de- 
grees of perfection in crystals. 

Distinguishing Characteristics of Crystals. 
In passing from the gaseous or liquid to the solid 
state minerals tend to assume regular polyhedral 
forms called crystals. The “liquid” referred to may 
be either the molten solid or a solution of the solid. 
Under perfect conditions probably all minerals 
would be perfectly crystallized. The actual condi- 
tions in the Earth’s crust, however, are not generally 
favorable to the formation of good crystals. Hence 
most minerals are crystalline and a few amorphous. 
Minerals appear to differ greatly in erystallizing 
energy, from tourmaline, which crystallizes under 
unfavorable conditions, to serpentine, which is 
hardly erystalline even under the most favorable 
conditions. Crystals are characterized by straight 
lines, flat faces, rigid forms, and cleavage parallel to 
possible external faces. 

Crystals grow by regular mechanical accretion 
from without, are homogeneous in structure, and 
under constant conditions do not change with age. 
The size of a crystal is determined wholly by its en- 
vironment. Crystals do not have the power of repro- 
duction. ‘They are fixed forms. They are forms of 
law rather than forms of life. The beauty of min- 
erals cannot be accounted for on grounds of utility. 
Minerals, except a few elements and oxides, are salts, 
most of which are insoluble in water. Consider the 
foregoing points in detail, 
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A BUSINESS VIEW OF ARITHMETIC* 
(IIL) 


BY A, E, WINSHIP, 
COUNTING. 

Counting is an essential preparation of accurate 
and rapid adding, but oral counting is of little value 
as compared with the writing of the numbers, count- 
ing with the pen, as it were, instead of the voice. 


25. Write by 7 from 3 to 108 and back. 

Do not fail to remember that no effort is being 
made to keep the children together. Some of them 
may still be working on the early numbers, and 
others be scattered all the way along. Each pupil is 
seeking power, and not the class as a whole. Each 
child should have the order of work in his hands, 
and all the teacher needs to do really is to pass 
judgment upon the rapidity of advance of each 
child. In a word, the teacher merely wishes to 


FINLEY SCHOOL, RICHMOND, IND. 
Used through courtesy of State Superintendent F. L. Jones, 


is way alone can any adequate estimate be know when each pupil is attaining accurate and 


ed upon the work of each pupil. 

Papers should be collected after each practice 
period. It*is usually just as well to have one of the 
vider pupils look them over, and call attention to the 
very good and the very poor. It will take little time 
for the teacher to look them through, however. 

|. Write the even numbers to 100 as many times 
as possible—good figures—in fifteen minutes. One 
lesson is sufficient except with very stupid children, 
who should receive outside attention. 

2. Write the even numbers back from 100—1 


ve 


lesson. 

3. Write the odd numbers to 99 and back— 
1 losson. If more practice is needed on any lesson 
in counting, let it be had as seat work. 

!. Write by 3 to 99 as many times as possible in 
one lesson. 

5. Write by 3 back from 99. 

(. Write by 4 to 100—1 lesson. 

‘. Write by 4 back from 100—1 lesson. Extra 
practice as seat work. The pupils should write by 3 
io 99 and back at least twice in fifteen minutes. Of 
course it ean be done in one minute in the upper 
grades, 

‘. Write by 5 to 100 and back—1 lesson. 

'. Write by 3 from 1 to 91 and back. 

\). Write by 3 from 2 to 92 and back. 

Il. Write by 6 to 96 and back. 

\’. Write by 4 from 1 to 101 and back. 

13. Write by four from 2 to 102 and back. 

11. Write by 4 from 3 to 103 and back. 

Io. Write by 5 from 1 to 101 and back. 

I. Write by 5 from 2 to 102 and back. 

\. Write by 5 from 3 to 103 and back. 

's. Write by 5 from 4 to 104 and back. 

'. Write by % to 105 and back. 

“0. Write by six from 1 to 97 and back. 

“|. Write by 6 from 2 to 98 and back. 

“Write by 6 from 3 to 99 and back. 

: Write hy 7 from 1 to 106 and back. 

Write by % from 2 to 107 and back, 


rhted 


rapid power. 
26. Write by 8 to 120 and back. 
27. Write by 6 from 4 to 100 and back. 
28. Write by 6 from 5 to 101 and back. 
29. Write by 7 from 4 to 109 and back. 
30. Write by 9 to 135 and back. 
31. Write by 8 from 1 to 121 and back. 
32. Write by 8 from 2 to 122 and back. 
33. Write by 11 to 154 and back. 
34. Write by 9 from 1 to 136 and back. 
35. Write by 9 from 2 to 137 and back. 
36. Write by 9 from 3 to 138 and back. 
37. Write by 12 to 180 and back. 


OUTLINE FOR THE STUDY OF “KING 
LEAR.”—( X11) 


BY CLARA TRACY SUTTON. 


GENERAL QUESTIONS—({Continued. | 


15. In what way does Edgar become a “spirit-healer’ 
to his father?—Gervinus. 

16. What will always be, as with Lear, the resuit 
when active emotions must sink into passive ones?-- 
Gervinus. 

17. Why is the power of the drama most felt in acts 
III. and IV.? 

18. What impressive forms of power are found in 
Regan and Goneril?—Coleridge. 

19. What evil may result from too great civilization? 
What are some of the primeval impulses or instincis 
which weaken with civilization? 

20. What should be the proportion of intellect to feel- 
ing to have man do his greatest deeds? Which is in ex- 


cess among savages? 
21. Where in the drama does Lear’s inner life super- 


sede the outer ?—Gervinus. 

22. Find in Cordelia’s death and Edgar’s nangter fate 
illustrations of ethical justice.—Gerviaus. 

23. Why do we delight in the representation cf 
“haughty, colossal manhood” striving with impulse and 


passion ?—Gervinus. 
24. Where do you like Cordelia the better, in the open- 


ing scene, where her love is silent and passive, or in the 
clcsing scenes, where it is expressed and active? 

25. Which character is most conscious of inward 
strength of will and mind? 

26. What is Lear’s fitness for the central figure of the 
tragedy ?—White. 

27. From an artistic point of view, which should 
bring to Lear final deliverance and restoration, Cordelia, 
Kent, or the Fool ?—Gervinus. 

28. What proves that Cordelia was in Lear’s thought 
during her absence in France? 

29. Had Shakespeare a psychological purpose in writ- 
ing “King Lear’ ?—White, 

30. With what three subjects alone must. poetry deal? 
Which is prominent in “King Lear’? 

31. Why in “King Lear’ does Shakespearé’s strong 
poetic genius find the necessary scope—Gervinus. 

32. Upon what does the depth of effect of a tragedy 
depend ?---Gervinus. 

33. How did the age in which Shakespeare lived favor 
tragic poetry ?—--Gervinus. 

34.. In which drama, “Lear’’ or “Hamlet,” is it the 
more necessary to consider events? To watch psycho- 
logical development of character?—Gervinus. 

35. Does the poet allow Lear’s disturbed imagination 
to fix itself upon one definite idea, as is common with 
the insane? 

36. Does Lear’s insanity dull his anguish?—White. 

37. What would have been the result if ways and 
means had been given to Lear’s desire for revenge? — 
Gervinus. 


38. How would it affect your appreciation of “Lear” 
if the resistance of reason and conscience against the 


emotions of passion were powerful ?—Gervinus. 


39. Which suffers the more, Lear or Gloster? 

40. Is there any Christianity in the drama? 

41. Is evil victorious in the drama? 

42. How shall we judge the coarseness of the drama? 
--Schlegel. 


OUTLINES AND RECREATIONS IN LITER- 
ATURE*—(XX1.) 


BY CHARLES R. KELLEY, 


WILLIAM COWPER. (1731—1800.) . 
Birthplace.—Berkhamstead, Herefordshire, England 
Parentage.—His father was chaplain to George II, 

and descended from a Whig family. His 


mother traced his genealogy back to — 


Henry III, 
Education.—Westminster College. 
Friends,—Rev. John Newton, Lady Austen, Lady 
Hesketh, Sir William Russell, William 
Hayley, Loyd, Churchill, and Colman. 

Life. —Never entered public life except in literature. 

( Table Talk, ete. 

| The Task. (Dida 

tic Poem.) 

1 Gilpin. 

| Translation of 

Homer. 

{ The loss of the 

| Royal George. 

Poems 4 The Needless 

| | Alarm. 
| Letters, ete. 

Masterpiece.—The Task. 

Qualities.—Close observer, truthful painter of nature 
possessed great vigor of thought, and 
great warmth of feeling. 

Criticism.—The best of English letter-writers.—Rob- 
ert Southey. 

Burial Place. —St. Elmund’s Chapel within Dereham 

Church, 


Moral Satires ¢ 


Miscellaneous 


| 

| 

Literary Works ¢ 
| 

| 

| 


*Copyrighted, 1897. 


TALKS ON GRAMMAR.—(I/,) 


BY MARY HALL LEONARD. 


PERSON. 

In an abridgment of Murray’s Grammar in com- 
mon use in the earlier half of the century, the sub- 
ject of grammatical person is briefly treated as 
follows: I is the first person. Thou is the second 
person. He, she, or it is the third person. 

This little text-book of a past generation has some 
elaborations which seem to darken counsel by an ex- 
cess of grammatical illumination. But in the sim- 
plicity of its treatment of person, we believe that it 


(Continued on page 317.) 
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New York City. 


Grand Rapids has honored Superintendent W. H. 
Elson by giving him a unanimous re-election and an 
increase of salary, making it $3,200. 

New Haven has unanimously re-elected F. H. 
Beede superintendent for five years, which is as 
complimentary to the city as to Mr. Beede. 


Miss Sarah L Arnold has resigned as supervisor of 
Boston schools, to the great regret of the school 
board, that is determined to have“her withdraw her 
resignation. 


By next week the most complete statement regard- 
ing ways and means of going to Saratoga, Buffalo, 
and Detroit will be given. It is impossible as yet to 
give this informaticn. 


Bryn Mawr has had successful student govern- 
ment for ten years, and Wellesley will probably 
adopt it in the near future. The New Hampshire 
normal school has adopted this form of govern- 
ment. 


Governor Yates of Illinois has signed what is 
known as the “Optional Pension Bill” for Chicago. 
This permits the teachers to decline to pay one per 
cent. of their salaries into the pension fund after July 
1. Heretufore it has been compulsory. 


Detroit issues by far the most attractive circular 
of information ever sent out in connection with a 
meeting of the N. KE. A. Send to James E. Scripps, 
Detroit, Mich., for one of these illustrated circulars 
of the N. FE. A. Jt will be worth your while. 


The University of Chicago School of Education, 
Francis W. Parker, director, and Walter S. Jackman, 
dean, is the proper designation of the Chicago In- 
stitute now that it is a part of the university. It 
starts off with a great lay out for a summer session 
of six weeks. 


The most important chapter in the Leland Stan- 
ford-Ross case is in the April issue of The Land of 
Sunshine. No one has a right to form a judgment 


until he has read Professor E. A. Ross’ illustrated 
book on “Honest Dollars.” If you cannot get a copy 
of the book, the next best thing is to get the April 
Land of Sunshine, with several of the illustrations 
reproduced. 


The resignation of President Franklin Carter of 
Williams is greatly regretted by all friends of the 
institution. Among those mentioned to succeed him 
are Dr. James H. Canfield, librarian of Columbia 
College, Editor Hamilton W. Mabie of “The Out- 
look,” and Rey. Henry Hopkins of Kansas City, 
son of the late President Mark Hopkins. Mr, Can- 
field is a popular alumnus. Mr. Mabie is on the 
board of trustees, and Mr. Hopkins isa favorite 
with these who knew the father intimately. 


NO CAUSE FOR ALARM. 


Some interested parties, with schemes of their own, 
are sending out scare notices , Warning teachers 
against anything and everything in Buffalo except 
their own pet scheme for entertaining visitors. Of 
this you may be perfectly certain, there was never an 
exposition in which every preparation for the com- 
fort and protection of teachers was so complete and 
satisfactory as at Buffalo. In no cther city of the 
size at any time of any year can one go alone and 
take board at random more safely than in Buffalo. 

But now, as always, it is better to go with some 
con lucted excursion. It costs no more in the end, and 
is vastly more comfortable. In any first class excur- 
sion you get all you pay for, and if you get a very 
cheap excursion, you simply do not get so much. 

Always read every word of the circular, and you 
will find that the managers do all that they say they 
will do. 

Give no weight whatever to the headline announce- 
ment, but reid all the way through and note: Do 
you get admission to the grounds? Do you get one 
two, or three meals at your hotel? Do you get 
meais en route? Do you travel in parlor cars? If 
you get all these, you must pay much more for the 
trip than you will if you do not get them. There 
were never so many well-conducted excursions to any 
place as there will be to Buffalo this year, and you 
can go in day coaches, without meals en route, with 
meals at your hotel, and pay your own admissions, and 
pay only for the little you get, or you can have every 
comfort and pay only what the comforts cost. 

No one connected with the “Journal” has any in- 
terest in any excursion, in any route, in any hotel 
scheme, and alvice of a purely disinterested nature 
will be gladly given to all inquirers. 


THE IOWA NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The Iowa state normal school, located at Cedar 
Falls, will close its first quarter of a century on June 
12. The great record has been made the past fif- 
teen years under President Homer H. Seerley’s ad- 
ministration, which has been one of continuous 
peace, harmony, and co-operation. The community 
and the state authorities, the students and the 
teachers have had the fullest confidence in and sym- 
pathy with the administration. ‘Taking the fifteen 
years in periods of three years each, the students en- 
rolled have been 435, 746, 888, 1,617, 2,013. The 
seniors in the same periods were 28, 106, 186, 
208, 338. Where is there a normal school that 
has gone from 435 at the end of ten years to 2,013 
at the end of the fifteenth, or from twenty-eight 
seniors to 338. The students have increased nearly 
four-fold and the seniors twelve-fold. * The pleasing 
part of all this is that Mr. Seerley is still compara- 
tively a young man. 


THE LATE GENERAL MCCLURG. 


By the death of General Alexander Caldwell Me- 
Clurg of the firm of A. C. McClurg & Co., at the age 
of sixty-seven, the publishing world loses one of its 
eminent leaders. <A native of Philadelphia, of 
Miami (°53), he entered the employ of 8S. C. Griggs & 
(o., Chicago, upon graduation. He entered the 
army as a private at the outbreak of the Civil war, 
and was repeatedly promoted for bravery, and came 


out of the service at the close of the war as brigadier- 
general. In 1865 he became a partner with 8. C. 
Griggs & Co., afterward Jansen, McClurg, & Co., and 
later A. C. McClurg & Co., which he made the 
largest book distributing house in the United States. 
In 1899 this establishment, with its vast stock of 
books, was totally destroyed, but General McClurg 
declined to retire and enjoy the fruit of his labor, 
and re-entered upon the great task of re-establishing 
his house, which he did along substantial lines, mak- 
ing it this time the largest co-operative enterprise of 
the kind in the world, his former employees having 
an interest in the business to the extent of $600,000. 
Fortunately, the house will not suffer seriously in 
a business way by his death, since in the reorganiza- 
tion the burdens were largely placed with younger 
men. 


NEW YORK PENSIONS. 


The new pension law of New York is as follows:— 

The board of education shall have the power, by a 
two-thirds vote of all its members, and after a 
recommendation to that effect shall have been made 
by the board of trustees of the normal college stat- 
ing that the teacher is mentally or physically in- 
capacitated for the performance of duty, to retir 
the female superintendent and any female tutors 01 
the Normal College, and the female superintendent 
and any female teacher of the training department 
of the Normal College who shall have taught in said 
Normal College or training department, or in the 
public schools during a period aggregating thirty 
years. The said board of education, upon the 
recommendation of the trustees of the Normal Col- 
lege, may also in its discretion retire any such 
teacher or teachers upon her or their application 
after the like period of service. 

All money, pay, compensation, or salary or any 
part thereof forfeited, deducted; or witheld from any 
female superintendent or superintendents, or any 
female teacher or teachers of the Normal College 
and training department for and on account of ab- 
sence from duty for any cause shall be turned into 
the teachers’ retirement fund by the board of trus- 
tees of said college. 

In no case shall the annuity for any teacher, al- 
ready retired or hereafter to be retired, be less than 
$600. 


TEACHERS 


Professional education has struck an unexpected 
pace in scoring for the Twentieth Century race. To 
those who realize the conditions ten years ago the 
present situation is somewhat amazing. It is only 
about ten years since legislatures began to do more 
than furnish the crude necessities for state normal 
schools. Since 1890 money has come comparatively 
easy from legislators for comforts and luxuries for 
normal schools. Then there were a few pedagogical 
departments in college, but they rarely had any 
scholastic standing in the colleges or universities. 

Now these departments are almost everywhere, 
and in some cases are among the leading features of 
the college. In at least three instances money 
comes with great ease. The University of New 
York has recently had $200,000 for one building in 
connection with the pedagogical department; 
Columbia University has recently added another 
$100,000 to its already well-equipped Teachers’ Col- 
lege, and the University of Chicago has had prac- 
tically in one week two gifts of $1,000,000 each for 
its school of education. 

Law schools and medical schools are not in it just 
now with the teachers’ schools and the theological 
seminaries,—beg pardon for calling attention to 
their condition. In no other way can it be seen what 
tremendous strides professional education is taking 
in these later days. Private gifts by the million ‘or 
training teachers certainly mark an epoch in schoo! 
work. 


INNINGS. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


CAN ENJOIN INDIRECT EMPLOYMENT OF UNQUALI- 
FIED TEACHER. 


There is direct and positive prohibition in the 
Colorado statutes of the employment as teachers of 
any persons except those having proper certificates, 
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Contracts made in violation of this statutory pro- 
vision, which exists generally in the states having a 
public school system, it has been repeatedly held, 
the court of appeals of Colorado says, are wholly 
void. Any attempted act of the school board in 
contravention of this provision is absolutely null, 
and of no effect. It is a well-known principle re- 
quiring no discussion, the court goes on to say, that 
what a public officer is prohibited by law from doing 
directly he cannot do indirectly. Then it calls at- 
tention to the fact that the prohibition in question is 
against the employment as a teacher of one who, not 
only has no license to teach, but none in full force 
at the date of attempted employment. Hence, to 
bring a complaint charging a violation of this statute 
within the terms thereof, it becomes necessary to 
allege that the teacher did not have any certificate 
in foree during any of the times in question. This 
provision, the court further says, is a wise one, and 
should be upheld. School directors should not be 
permitted to violate it, either directly or by evasion. 
In the case before the court, that of Alice M. Cat- 
lin, county superintendent of schools of Montrose 
county, against Christie and others, 63 Pacific Re- 
porter, 328, it would seem that the directors of a dis- 
trict in which there were two separate schools hired 
a duly qualified teacher to teach the schools of the 
district for $125 per month, with a distinct under- 
standing that she was to employ a sister of hers to 
teach one of the schools, which sister was not quali- 
fied by having a certificate to teach. Now, it may 
he questionable, the court says, whether the teacher 
hired had any right at all to select and employ an 
assistant or proxy. But even if she had, it is un- 
questionably true, it declares, that she had no 
authority to engage one whose employment in such 
capacity was expressly prohibited by statute. If this 
was done with the consent, connivance, or permis- 
sion of the school board of the district, then its acts 
were in attempted violation of the statute, and a suit 
‘9 enjoin it from violating the school law could be 
maintained. 
ver, the statute having charged the county 
ntendent with the duty to see that all the pro- 
ms of the general school law are observed and fol- 
ved by teachers and school officers, the court holds 
iat the superintendent has legal capacity to main- 
iain the suit in such a ease, although it is silent as 
to what powers, if any, superintendents shall have 
in “seeing” that the school laws are observed and 
followed in their counties. It is well settled by the 
overwhelming weight of authority, it says, that all 
public officers, though not expressly authorized by 
statute, if not expressly prohibited, have a capacity 
to sue commensurate with their public trusts and 
duties. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Last week’s “‘corner” in Northern Pacific is not 
likely soon to be forgotten in Wall street. There 
have been days of worse disaster, but none of wilder 
excitement or of such astounding fluctuations in 
values. Two great financial combinations, the Hill- 
Morgan faction and the Harriman-Standard Oil fac- 
tion were contesting for the control of Northern 
Pacific. Between them, they had so_ effectually 
cornered the stock that speculators who were “short” 
could not obtain shares at any price. So it came to 
pass that* shares which were selling placidly at $50 
io longer ago than last October, and whose intrinsic 
value is no greater now than it was then, shot up 
lifty ora hundred points at a time, until they touched 
*1,000. This was not a fictitious price, but three 

undred shares were actually sold for cash at that 
chormous figure. 

* 

While Northern Pacific soared in this astonishing 
‘ishion, other securities in which speculation had 
con active during the past few weeks went down 

ih a rush. The men who were entangled in 
Northern Pacific were ready to unload everything 

“- to get funds to protect themselves in that. 
“aking the bottom prices of the day as a basis, the 

rinkage in forty-one leading securities is estimated 

seven hundred million dollars; and this wiping out 


Had it 


values was the work of a few minutes. 


' heen for a kind of truce between the two speeu- 


lating factions, by which they agreed not to de- 
mand immediate delivery of the stock which they 
had bought, and to sell stock to the “shorts” at $150 
a share, there would have been as wild a crash as 
that of the historie “Black Friday.” But this ac- 
tion, and prompt aid by the banks, averted the worst 


consequences. 
* * 


Another great combination is practically com- 
pleted. This time it is the ship-building interests 
which are consolidating. Under the name of the 
United States Ship Building Company, and with a 
capital of $65,000,000, seven large companies are 
effecting a consolidation. Among them are the 
Newport News Ship Building and Dry Dock Com- 
pany, the Union Iron Works of San Francisco, and 
the Bath Iron Works of Bath, Me.,—concerns 
which have done a large part of the new construc- 
tion for the United States navy. Altogether the 
plants united in this combination have an annual 
capacity of 380,000 tons. As usual, the consolida- 
tion is effected under the laws of New Jersey. 

* 

None of the commercial aggressions of the 
United States have made so great a stir in Hngland 
as the purchase of a controlling interest in the Ley- 
land steamship line by the Morgan syndicate. It is 
looked upon as part of a gigantic scheme to control 
the distribution as well as the manufacture of 
American products; and the papers are full of rumors 
of other great operations looking to the concentra- 
tion of different shipping and commercial interests. 
The Leyland line owns sixty-five steamships plying 
between British ports and the United States, Can- 
ada, the West Indies, and Mediterranean ports. 
The action .of the directors was ratified by the 
shareholders May 7th. 

* * * 


The great fire which burned out the heart of the 
city of Jacksonville May 3, reducing to ashes every- 
thing in its path over an area two miles long and 
thirtcen blocks wide, is a startling reminder of the 
literal truth of the Scripture aphorism showing how 
large a fire a little matter kindleth; for it was a mis- 
placed electric wire which caused the disaster. Ten 
million dollars, more or less, is a high price to pay 
for an electrician’s blunder, but modern inventions 
bring their special risks as well as their gains, as 
underwriters have long since learned. The fire, in- 
cidentally, teaches the folly of niggardliness in the 
supply of fire extinguishing appliances. There is 
little doubt that a large part of the burned district 
would have gone unseathed, if the fire apparatus had 
not been grotesquely inadequate to any serious 
emergency. 

* * * 

The Powers have presented their bill to China. 
The indemnity demanded amounts to $327,000,000. 
This is more than half as large again as the sum 
suggested by the United States; and it is much larger 
than can be provided for on the present basis of 
Chinese revenue. China must borrow the money, 
and she cannot do so without the aid of some of the 
Powers. There is a chance for fresh friction over 
this matter of guaranteeing the Chinese loan, for 
whatever Power takes that risk will want ample com- 
pensation for the obliging act. Russia, for example, 
would do it gladly, in return for the concessions 
which she covets. China would like to raise the ex- 
tra revenue which she will need by increasing the 
customs duties, because in that way she can prac- 
tically collect it from the foreigners. 

* * * 

The Prussian Landtag has been summarily dis- 
solved, and the Prussian ministry has been reorgan- 
ized. at the direct initiative of the king. These are 
the outward manifestations of a serious difference be- 
tween King Wilhelm and his parliament, which, tak- 
ing into consideration the stubbornness of both 
parties, may have important consequences. The 
king greatly desired the sanction of the Landtag for 
his giant canal scheme. A few weeks ago he was 
party to an arrangement by which the government 
practically agreed to give the Agrarians what they 
want in the matter of protective duties on agricul- 
tural products, with the understanding, expressed 


or implied, that they would help the government by 


their votes on the canal project. But the Agrarian 
members of the Lantag persisted in their opposition 
to the canal bill, which could not be passed without 
their help; so the king dissolved the Landtag, and 
dismissed the ministers who had made the unsuccess- 
ful arrangement. Now it is supposed that the gov- 
ernment will regard its promises to the Agrarians 
regarding the tariff as cancelled by their obduracy. 
* * * 


National resentments are slow in dying out. A 
case in point is the fact that, during the thirty-four 
years which have elapsed since Mexican soldiers shot 
the Austrian Archduke Maximilian, who, supported 
by French bayonets, had attempted to sustain him- 
self as emperor of Mexico, diplomatic relations be- 
tween Austria and Mexico have been wholly sus- 
pended. Now both governments seem to have con- 
cluded that it is foolish any longer to perpetuate 
these animosities, already a generation old. The 
Mexican congress has passed a bill declaring a reap- 
prochement with Austria, and providing for the ap- 
pointment of a minister to Vienna, at $15,000 salary. 
The Austrian government, on its part, is about to 
commission a minister to Mexico, and so the long 
quarrel ends, 


[Continued from page 315.) 


might point.a moral for some modern grammarians 
who wrestle with the disputed question whether per- 
son is an “accident,” a “distinction,” a “property,” 
an “inflection,” or a what-not of certain parts of 
speech. 

After all, what is there of person in English be- 
sides the name of a small class of pronouns, and a 
few verbal forms which agree with these? 

The personal pronouns, small in size and few in 
number, seem to contain in themselves and in their 
agreements a most disproportionate part of the diffi- 
culties of grammatical science. Almost all of case 
and of gender that exists in English is found in these 
words. ‘There is no other groups of words of equal 
diminutive size that requires so full and careful 
treatment in the grammar classes. 

But the three persons of the pronoun are not 
really an inflection of a part of speech. They are dis- 
tinct words with which this personal idea is asso- 
ciated. The only inflection of person that exists in 
English is the small remnant that is found in verbs. 
There are two forms for the third person singular in 
the present tense, a modern form ending in s, and 
an ancient one in th or eth. ‘There is also a second 
person singular used with the subject thou in all 
tenses of the active voice. Though too archaic for 
common use, this is still the approved form for 
prayer and for poetry, and should be thoroughly 
taught. 

The verb be has more of person than other verbs; 
vet the number of its personal forms is not large. 
They are very important, however, as they are in 
constant use both as principal verbs and as auxili- 
aries. They should be thoroughly mastered by 
abundant drill in elementary classes. 

We might add that since the third person of the 
verb is also used with noun subjects and with the in- 
declinable pronouns, there is a remote sense in which 
these words also may be accredited with something 


of grammatical person. 

The syntax of this subject is chiefly contained in 
the following rule: “A verb and its subject must 
agree in person and in number, when both have the 
requisite person and number.” The rule is an im- 
portant and a rigid one, but its applications are com- 
paratively few, as verbs seldom have “the requisite 
person and number.” 

There is another rule of syntax (or perhaps of 
politeness) less important than the other, which as- 
signs the following order of precedence to the gram- 
matical persons in compound phrases:— 

You, and he, and I. 

There is also a principle of agreement in case of 
a compound antecedent, which is illustrated by the 
following sentences:— 

You and I will take our books. 

You and he will take your books. 

But the inflection and syntax of grammatical per- 
son is a short subject if we do not weigh it down by 
unnecessary rules and definitions, 
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MY COUNTRY’S FiAG. 


BY WILLIAM WOOD. 


FOR FLAG-RAISING OCCASIONS. 
[Tune: “America.’’] 


My country’s flag I see, 
Emblem of liberty, 
Cheerily wave; 
Shine, stars forever bright, 
Stripes, represent the right, 
Red, blue, and purest white 
Inspire the brave. 


Float o’er the city’s crowd, 
On country cabin proud, 
Blest banner fly; 
Curb all unhallowed wrongs, 
Cheer all our toiling throngs, 
Thrill every heart with songs, 
Proclaim God nigh. 


When evils flood the land, 
And dangers thickly stand, 
Boasting of might, 
Wave, banner of the free, 

Wave on in majesty, 
Float over land and sea 
For God and right. 


Turn back the evil host, 
Of liberty we boast, 

But not of wrong; 
Fleat proudly in the light, 
Guiltless in Heaven’s sight, 
Conquer by means of right, 

Thy power prolong. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REVIEWS. 
A CARD CATALOG OF MAGAZINE AhTICLES ON 
GEOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 


Hinxman, Lionel W., of H. M. Geological Survey. 

The River Spey. Scottish Geographical Magazine, Vol. 
18, pp. 185-95. Edinburgh, April, 1901. 

Shifting of divide and river capture, with map (186). 
Peculiarities in grade—lake basins (188). Lake basin 
dammed by alluvial fan (189). Trenching of old flood 
plain (189). Unusual steep descent of lower river— 
causes—(190). Evidences of coast elevation (191). 

Interesting study of river valley in which lower part 
has been rejuvenated. 

Scotland. Rivers. Valleys. 

Gulston, Arthur, Superintending Engineer. 

Some notes on the Baltic and Arctic voyages of the 
“Ermack” in 1899. Scottish Geographical Magazine, 
Vol. 18, pp. 175-85.+ Edinburgh, April, 1901 

Description of ice-breaker Ermack, built for Russia in 
1899 (176). Maiden voyage from Tyne to Cronstadt 
(177) Winter fishermen on Finland ice (178). Work of 
rescuing ice-bound vessels (179). Arctic expedition a 
test of capabilities (180-85). 

A lively narrative of a novel vessel, containing many 
interesting points. 

Arctic exploration. Navigation. Russia. 


La Motte, Alfred V. j 

The Californian Indian. Overland Monthly, Vol. 37, 
No. 4, pp. 831-37. San Francicco, April, 1901. 

Dress and legends (831). Art of basket making— 
water-tight baskets formerly made (832). Former 
method of obtaining and using wild oats and grass- 
hoppers (833). Primitive dances—methods of capturing 
animals (834). Villages (835). Burning the dead (835). 

Good pictures. A description of the ancient Indian, 
not the present. 

Chipman, General N. P., President of the California State 
Board of Trade. 

Northern California, the Sacramento Valley: Its Re- 
sources and Industries. Overland Monthly, Vcl. 37, 
No. 4, pp. 887-971. San Francisco, April, 1901. 

Climate. Nevada county, a gateway to California 
(891). Industries, extent and character of population, 
peculiarities of climate (893). Economic value (895). 
Leading industries, agricultural possibilities, irrigation 
(898-900). Magnitude of fruit, wine, and brandy indus- 
tries (901). Educational advantages, churches (904). 
Industries by counties. Nevada (906). Places (908). 
Sacramento (912). Yolo (918). Solano (921). Yuba 
(923). Sutter (925). Butte (927). Coluca (934), ete., 
giving location, vegetation, wealth, and general descrip- 
tion of each county in detail. Comparative climatic 
tables (966). Gold dredging in the Sacramento valley 
(971). 

Quantities of good pictures. A good map. A very de- 
tailed account. 

Bigelow, Edward F. 

Nature and Science for Young People. St. Nicholas 
pp. 651-57. May, 1901. . 

Sugzestive short paragraphs, illustrated, to incite chil- 
dren’s interest in lampreys and their nests (651). Red 
algae (656). Coonie by Ernest Seton-Thompson (652). 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


EXERCISES FOR MEMORIAL DAY. By Ella M. 
Powers. Boston: New England Publishing Company. 
Paper, price, 20 cents. 

This is a valuable collection of exercises in prose and 
verse for Memorial Day observance. Nowhere else are 
to be found so many interesting facts, recitations, 
sketches, and exercises for the remembrance of the noble 
dead who gave their lives for their country. 


A SCHOOL CHEMISTRY. Intended for Use in High 
Schools and in Elementary Classes in Colleges. By 
John Waddell. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
278 pp. Price, 90 cents. 

After a wide experience in teaching, and after examin- 
ing thousands of papers in chemistry from a large num- 
ber of schools, the author has prepared this book, with 
the intent of serving all types of students in high school 
and early college work. The attempt has been success- 
fully made to present the theory of chemistry through 
the medium of fact. Hence many experiments are given, 
fully illustrated by figure and table, to be performed by 
the pupil unless this plan is not feasible by reason of 
special difficulty. The order in which the topics are 
taken up is very simple, the most common substance, 
water, being first presented. Next follow experiments 
and subject-matter upon hydrogen and oxygen, the iatter 
leading to the study of air and its constituents. When 
definition, experiment, and fact have rendered the subject 
intelligible, the atomic theory is treated. 

Many questions are inserted as a means of instigating 
thought and observation of phenomena. The book en- 
sures a solid foundation for a knowledge of the science. 


A JOURNEY TO NATURE. By J. P. Mowbray. New 

York: Doubleday, Page, & Co. Price, $1.50. 

The same story that attracted attention in the New 
York Evening Post last summer is here presented 1n ap- 
propriate setting, decorated throughout by Charles Ed- 
ward Hooper. The tale is of a Wall-street man learning 
the delights of an enforced sojourn in the country. How 
he becomes acquainted with nature for the first time, 
and the delightful romance that creeps into this primi- 
tive life is told with such freshness and charm as to 
make the volume unique in contemporary literature. It 
will be many a day before we have a more captivating 
story. 


FDUCATION AND LIFE, PAPERS AND ADDRESSES. 
By James H. Baker, LL.D. New York: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. Cloth. 255 pp. Price, $1.25. 

It is a significant fact that it pays to publish a volume 
of addresses by any of the prominent educators of the 
country. There is a much larger sale for a volume of ad- 
dresses by an educator than there is of sermons or ad- 
dresses by a clergyman of the same relative prominence. 
This was not so ten years ago, The change has been 
little less than marvelous. Here is a volume of ad- 
dresses, with no catch-penny device for making a sale or 
winning a reader, and it is the utterance of an educator 
whose work has been chiefly in one of the smaller states 
in the far West. Nevertheless, it is sure of a good sale. 

I heard several of these addresses when they were de- 
livered, and now I have read most of them in print, and 
they are as attractive in either form as in the other. 

President Baker is primarily a student and scholar; 
he is ethical in his habit of thought and logical in the 
working of his mind. In every address there is the re- 
sult of wide reading, the evidence of clear thinking, and 
it is in every line good literature. The religious fervency 
is refreshing, the optimism is a tonic, the patriotism is 
noble. 


ELEMENTARY INDUCTIVE GEOGRAPHY. By Mrs, 
Mary R. Davis and C. W. Deane, Ph.D. New York: 
Potter, Putnam, & Co. Cloth. 228 pp. 

This is an attractive book in the literary, artistic, and 
mechanical features. The burden of the work has pre- 
sumably fallen upon Mrs. Davis, who is peculiarly 
adapted to the making of a book that is reliable as to its 
facts, thoroughly modern in its methods, and eminently 
practical. She is an enthusiast in the subject, has had 
wide experience in teaching, and is eminently successful 
in institute and association work with teachers. Dr, 
Deane is a master in the art of guiding school work in 
general and in detail, and the same mastery appears in 
his planning and perfecting this book. 

There are 646 maps and pictures in the book, each is 
beautiful in design and in execution, and illustrates some 
definite and important fact, scene, or characteristic of 
some locality or country, people or custom, industry or 
commerce. 

But the special value of the book lies in the arrange- 
ment and condensation of the subject matter, so that 
children will learn the things worth while in geography 
in a reasonable time. 


WIGWAM STORIES. By Mary C. Judd. Boston: Ginn 

& Co. Price, 85 cents. 

This volume comprises a collection of delightful Indian 
stories of the customs, traditions, and home life of the 
different tribes of North American Indians. The text is 
written in a most attractive manner, and the séveral 
tales are adapted directly from records and _ stories 
handed from generation to generation. 

The book has additional charm and value in the many 
illustrations by Angel de Cora, a young Indian artist, 


LITERARY ESSAYS OF THOMAS’ BABINGTON 
MACAULAY. By George A. Watrous. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co, 321 pp. Price, 50 cents. 
This volume embodies the most important of Ma- 

caulay’s critical essays, Milton, Dryden, Addison, Bun- 

yan, Goldsmith, and Johnson. These were contributions 


to the Edinburgh Review and the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica. They cover a long period of our literary history, 
and include a wide range of subject matter, The ar- 
rangement here followed justifies opinion of his writing 
that he improved constantly, for Milton was his first at- 
tempt of any note, while Johnson was among his last and 
best. An estimate of Macaulay and his literary works is 
given by way of introduction, As a critic, the author is 
enthusiastic, but reasonable. He points out the mag- 
nificent descriptions, the mingling of classical and 
modern facts and figures, the clear presentation of the 
times of which the essayist writes; in short, his ability 
to blend poetry and philosophy, which, Macaulay claims, 
is the true meaning of history. 

This book furnishes inspiration by its lofty sentiments 
and choice selections to student and reader alike, 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BIBLICA. Volume II. Edited by 
Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M. A., D. D., and J. Sutherland 
Black, M. A., LL.D. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Price, $5.00. 

The amount of historical information which these vol- 
umes embrace will be of incalculable value to students 
of Biblical history. The different subjects contained in 
the 800 pages of this number are treated concisely, yet 
comprehensively, covering a wide range of Scriptural 
topics. The editors have consulted the best authorities 
upon each subject, carrying their investigations to the 
utmost point, in order to present all the valuable fea- 
tures essential to such a work. 

The list of contributors contains the names of those of 
acknowledged reputation. ‘he maps are desirable addi- 
tions, presenting many indispensable references, while 
the text itself is replete with notes and comments. 

The work is decidedly one for frequent and ready use. 


THE HOWELLS STORY BOOK. By Mary E. Burt and 
Mildred Howells. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
161 pp. Price; 60 cents. 

For an expression of realism, in its best sense, one need 
not look beyond the works of W. D. Howells, It is to 
show his power of interpreting human sympathies and 
aspirations that these stories have been selected. How- 
ells writes to please and, at the same time, to instruct. 
His “Fairy Tales’ centre about those experiences most 
common to the child. Things become real and alive in 
these stories, impressing some moral truth, Part II. of 
this book is called ‘““Boyhood Lore,” in which the nature 
and sports of boys are well drawn. Boys reading thes< 
stories would know that this interpreter of their world 
had himself been a boy, and in thought was not far re- 
moved from those experiences. A sketch of Howells’ 
life adds much to this volume. 

This is one of a series arranged for school reading, It 
is equally well adapted for boys and girls in the home 
and will surely prove a delight. 


READING. A Manual for Teachers. By Mary E. Laing, 
Oswego. Heath’s Pedagogical Library (37). Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 167 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
Here is a book which in all probability marks a new 

era in schoolroom methods. It is the first adequate study 

of the methods of studying a specific subject from the 
standpoint of modern psychology aud child study science. 

Of late we have been drifting swiftly with a strong cur- 

rent toward early results as an end in teaching reading. 

Miss Laing has had the professional courage to study the 

problem of teaching reading for the cardinal points of 

psychology, pedagogy, experience, and interest. 

No one who aspires to have an intelligent knowledge 
of how reading has been taught, is being taught, and 
should be taught can afford not to know what Miss Laing 
has learned and what she thinks. 

It is not the mission of a book notice to accept or re- 
ject an author’s conclusions so much as to indicate his 
point of view and the faithfulness with which the work 
has been done, Miss Laing rests her study upon certain 
fundamentals: — 

1. The child’s spoken language is gained by forming 
concepts of objects; by forming auditory images of 
Laka by associating the concept with its appropriate 
word. 

2. The written language must be obtained by forming 
visual perceptions of words; . by associating the written 
word and the idea, 

3. Clear perceptions are gained under a condition of 
concentration; concentration in its best form cannot be 
secured without the aid of interest; children’s vital in- 
terest centres in content, never in the form of words; 
children are most interested in humanity and its activi- 
ties, especially in chldren, and in nature, which exhibits 
life and movement. 

4. Material for reading should be chosen from litera- 
ture and nature study; must be adapted to the child’s 
stage of development; literary material should be taken 
from children’s classics. 

5. The child should concentrate as much as possible 
on the thought from the beginning; he should be taught 
to grasp sentence wholes from the beginning. 

6. The standard should be the highest speed consist 
ent with the greatest accuracy. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘“Irving’s Sketch-Book.”” Edited by Mary KE. Litchfield. — “The 
Working Principles of Rhetoric.” “ By John Franklin Genung. 


Price, $1 55. ——‘'First S udies of Plant Life.”” By George Francis 
Atkinson. 70 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co 

“A Text-Book of Astronomy.” By George C. Comstock. Price 
$1.30. New York: D. Appleton & 


“Constructive Form Work in Elementary Geometry.” By W. N. 
Hailmann. Boston: C. C. Birchard & Co. 

“The Blaisdell Speller.”"—Book 1. By Etta Austin Blaisdell and 
Mary Frances Biaisdell. Price, 16 cents. “Pintoriechio.” By Evelyn 
March Phillipps. Price, $1.75. — ‘Domestic Service.” By Lucy 
Maynard Salmon. Price, $2.00. “Voysey.” Ry R. O. Prowse,— 


“Robert Annys Poor Priest.”” Ry Annie Nathan Myer. Price, 


$1.50.——*‘Notes for Teachers of English Composition.” By C. R. 
Carpenter. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

_‘Chatty Readings in Elementary Science.’ Books I, II, II]. New 
York; Longmans, Green, & Co. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
HISTORY ROME 


By GEORGE WILLIS BOTSFORD, Pu.D., 
Harvard University. 


-8vo. Half Leather. 88 Text Illustrations. 


A Companion Volume to the “History of Greece.’ 


396 Pages. It aims to present briefly the growth of Rome, the expansion and organ- 7 Colored Maps. 

: i ization of her power, the development and decline of the imperial system, — 6 Maps in the Text. 
and the transformation of the ancient pagan empire of the Romans into P 
Price, $1.10. the medieval Christian empire of the Germans. Price, $1 10. 

“Tt is a superb, masterly, and most attractive story “ The book, in my opinion, is superior to any high 
of Rome.”’ — R. H. Hotsroox, Principal South Side school history that has yet appeared.” —Epmunp D. 
High School, Pittsburg, Pa. Scort, High School, Holyoke, Mass. 


BOTSFORD’S HISTORY OF GREECE COMAN AND KENDALL’S ENGLISH HISSORY | 
ADAMW’S EUROPEAN HISTORY CHANNING’S STUDENTS’ HISTORY :% UNITED STATES | 


TARR and McMURRY GEOGRAPHIES 


Third Book 
Europe and Other Continents: With Review of North America. 


By RALPH S. TARR, B.S., F.G.S.A.. anD FRANK M. McMURRY, Pu. D., 


ra2mo. Half Leather Cornell University Teachers College, Columbia University 19 Colored Political Maps. 
Convenient form — Easily handled and more durable. 7 Relief Maps. 

xt + Se Physiographic facts about different regions are clearly presented. 6 City Maps. 

28 Product Maps. Physiographic conditions furnish the key to human industries, 


25 Maps Illustrating Climate. 
7 Railway Maps. 


transportation routes, location of cities, etc. 


2nsi f Population Maps. 
7 Deer a P The cost of’a complete set for five grades will be less than that 


Price, 75 cents of any competing series. Price, 75 cents 
Vol. I.—Home Geography and the Earth as a Whole. Vo!. II.—North America. 
For Early Grades. Price, 60 cents. For Intermediate Grates. Price, 75 cents. 


BAILEY’S BOTANY 


An Elementary Text for Schools 


By L. H. BAILEY, Professor of Horticulture in Cornell University. 


“The Bailey Botany is giving excellent satisfaction. The illus- 


12mo. Half Leather. trations alone are worth the price of the book, and interest the most s2ma. Half Leather. 
xiv + 355 Pages. careless pupil. The book is a work of art. ‘Vhe text is clear and di- xiv + 355 Pages. 
Illustrations rect, free from unnecessary explanations, and interesting.” — Percy H. 500 Illustrations. 
Brayton, Nichols Academy, Dudley, Mass. Price, $1.10 
By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL, formerly Supervisor of Schools at Brockton Mass.,and MARY FRANCES BLAISDELL. 
I. CHILD LIFE —A First Reader. Price, 25 cents Points of the Series: 
Points of the Series: I}. CHILD LIFE IN TALE & FABLE —A Second Reader, Price, 35 cents _ Waterproof Covers, which may be 
Interesting Subject Child Ill. CHILD LIFE IN MANY LANDS — A Third Reader. Price, 36 cents 
T 1 to the Child. : reparation for Geography. 
Corefal ae Sippel. IV. CHILD LIPE IN LITERATURE —A Fourth Reader. Price, 40 cents Preparation for Geography | 
Artistic and Unhackneyed Illustrations. THE CHILD LIFE PRIMER. Price, 25 cents The Lowest Prices. : 
The Common Sense of Commercial Notes for Teachers of English Composition Foundation Lessons in mnt zh & 
Arithmetic. To be used in connection with Hlements of Rhetoric By 0. IL. _Wooptey, Superirtendent o Chools, 
By George Hatt, Principal of Petersburg Acad- (first year), By G. R. Carpenter, Columbia Menominee, Michigan, and M.S. Woop-ey. 
University. Book I. 
187 pp. 60 cents. 12mo. Buckram, 29 pp. Price, 25 cents. 12mo. Cloth. 7+ 201 pp. Ill. 40 cents. 
Herbart’s Outlines of Educational Doctrine School Management and Methods of Instruction 
Translated by Professor ALtexis F. Lanee, University of California, and With Special Reference to Elementary Schools 
Annotated by Professor De Gakmo, Cornell University. By George and W. Croox. 
12mo. Cloth. xi+ 334 pp. Price, $1.25. } 12mo. Cloth. vii+ 336 pp. Price, $1.00, 


Blaisdell Speller -- First Book | Price, 16 cents 
Tarr’s First Book in Physical Geography 
Tarr’s Elementary Geology 
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A Tonic and Nerve Food 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed, 
or weary from worry, insomnia 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. 

It nourishes, strengthens and 


imparts new life and vigor by 
supplying the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Diuggists in original packages only 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

June 27-29: Eastern Manual Training As- 
sociation, Buffalo, N. Y. 

June 27-29 : Eastern Manual Training Teach 
ers’ Association, Buffalo. 

July 5—6 : New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Buffalo. 

July 2-4: Pennsylvania Educational As- 
sociation, Philadelphia. 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instrue- 
tion, Saratoga, N. Y. 

July 8-12: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Detroit. 

Thanksgiving week: Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


BANGOR. Miss Mary S. Snow, for 
many years superintendent of schools in 
Bangor, and one of the educational 
leaders of the state, has been elected to a 
position on the faculty of Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, and will be supervisor of prac- 
tice teaching and instructor in normal 
methods. Both the institute and Miss 
Snow are to be congratulated upon this 
selection. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The High School Masters’ 
Club of Massachusetts dined at the United 
States hotel May 11. The after-dinner 
topics were: “Commercial Studies in the 
High School’; speaker, Cyrus W. Irish, 
Lowell high school. “Program Making”; 
speakers, Charles F. Harper, Quincy high 
school, John W. Hutchins, Malden high 
school. After the reading of the reports, 
officers were elected as follows: President, 
E. C. Adams of Newton; vice-president, 
William L. Eaton of Concord; secretary- 
treasurer, W. J. Rockwood of Kverett. 
Five new members were admitted to the 
club. The New England Confer- 
ence of Educational Workers will hold 
its spring meeting on May 25 at 2 p. m. 
in the English high school, Boston. This 
meeting will be under the direction of 
the department of music. The program 
will consist of groups of Mendelssohn's 
songs by the quartette of the Arlington- 
street church, Boston, a violin solo by 
Clifford Sprunt, a polonaise for the piano- 
forte by Professor Carl Faelten. The 
speaker of the afternoon will be William 
Bell Wait, secretary of the American Coi- 
New York, and the 


lege of Musicians, 

subject will be “Musie in Education.” 
Hon. F. A. Hill, Edwin D. Mead, Louis C. 
Elson, and others will be present, and 


will discuss the topic. The meeting will 
be open to the public, and all teachers are 
urged to attend by the officers of the Con- 


ference, whether they receive a regular 
notice of the meeting or not.——The spring 
meeting of the New England Superintendents’ 
Association will be held May 24, in the Latin 
school hall. : 


LEE. A. H. Keyes of Plymouth. N. H.. 
was chosen superintendent of the schools 
in Lee, Tyringham, Otis, and Monterey at 


a meeting of the school committees of 
those towns held May 11. Mr. Keyes has 
been connected with the New Hampshire 
normal school, is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Maine, and received his degree 
from Brown University. 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD. The Hartford County 
Teachers’ Association met here May 4. 
At the opening of the session President 
Howard appointed a committee on nomi- 
nations, who reported as follows: Presi- 
dent, Charles H. Keyes of Hartford; vice- 
president, Frank H. Whipple of New 
Britain; secretary, Miss E. C. Perry of 
Hartford; executive committee, Charles 
D. Hine, Harlow Godard of Plainville, and 
Mrs. A. D. Pollard of Southington. Prin- 
cipal Marcus White of the New Britain 
state normal school was the first speaker, 
his subject being “Reading in Elementary 
Schools.” Principal Wilbur F. Gordy of 
the High-street school spoke of what 
should be read and how much in the ele- 
mentary schools. Alfred M. Hitchcock, 
instructor in English in the Hartford high 
school, discussed the topic under consid- 
eration, after which a business meeting 
was held. 

NEW HAVEN. The Storrs lectures 
for 1900-1901 before the law department of 
Yale will be delivered by Hon. John W. 
Foster, LL.D., of Washington, D. C., in 


Hendrie hall, on “The Practice of 
Diplomacy.”’ Lecture I., May 18, 5 p. m., 
“Ambassadors and Ministers: Their 
Grade, Appointment, and Entrance on 


Mission.” Lecture II., May 14,5 p. m., 
“Duties of Ambassadors and Ministers.” 
Lecture III., May 15, 5 p. m., “‘Their Im- 
munities, and Retirement from Mission.” 
Lecture IV., May 16, 5 p. m., “The Nego- 
tiation and Framing of Treaties.” lLec- 
ture V., May 17, 5 p. m., “Rules Govern- 
ing Treaties and Their Termination.” 
BRIDGEPORT. The twenty-fifth an- 
nual convention of the Fairfield County 
Teachers’ Association was held here May 
3. Officers for the year were elected as 
follows: President, N. O. Hobart, Green- 
wich; vice-president, E. C. Willard, 
Stamford; secretary, Jennie A. Hurley, 
Bridgeport; treasurer, S. B. Williams, 
Bridgeport; executive committee, C. A. 
Tucker, Norwalk, H. W. Saxe, New 
Canaan, J. R. Perkins, Danbury. The 
attendance was about 400.. ‘the conven- 
tion was addressed by Samuel T. Dutton, 
superintendent of the Horace Mann school 
of the Teachers’ College of New York; C. 
W. Deane, superintendent of the Bridge- 
port schools; and the Rev. W. J. Long of 
Stamford. A sub-convention of instruc- 
tors in high and grammar schools adopted 
a resolution calling for the use of better 
English than is prevalent in public documents, 
PUTNAM. The twenty-fifth annual 
meeting of the Eastern Connecticut 
Teachers’ Association was held in this 
city May 10 in the Congregational church, 
with an attendance of over 600. .Mayor 
L. H. Fuller gave the address of welcome. 
Dr. Edward L. Thorndike, adjunct pro- 
fessor of psychology, Teachers’ College, 
New York, made an address on “ihe 
Training of the Mind,” and the morning 
session closed with an address on “The 
Teacher as an Accompanist,” by Dr. A. 
E. Winship, editor of the Journal of Edu- 
cation, Boston. Two afternoon sessions 
were held. One in the high school hall 
was in charge of Miss Grace Hall Bowers 
vf New London. Miss Caroline T. Haven 
of the School of Ethical Culture, New 
York, spoke on “The Kindergarten from 
Different Standpoints.” Dr. Thorndike 
also spoke on “Teaching Languages and 
Literature to Young Children.” President 
J. B. Stanton of Norwich had charge of a 
session in the church, and the general 
subject discussed was’ “The Course of 
Study in Relation to the Public Schools.” 
Those who took part in the discussion 
were Charles D. Hine, secretary of the 
state board of education; A. B. Morrill, 
New Haven; G. P. Phenix, Willimantic; 
Miss Celeste E. Bush, Niantic; Miss Sarah 
J. Walter, Willimantic; Principal Marcus 
White, New Britain. The evening session 
was at 7.30, when J.. O. Williams of this 


When |\ 
You 
Eat 


Do you have a feeling of undue fullness 
in the stomach, belchings, or sour or 
bitter risings? These are but a few of 
the symptoms of the diseased stomach. 

The worst thing which can be done 
for the stomach in such a case is to take 
some tablet or powder which merely 

ives temporary relief from discomfort. 

he best thing to do is to begin the cure 
of the disease by beginning the use of 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. 
It cures diseases of the stomach and 
other organs of digestion and nutrition. 
It makes the “weak” stomach strong, 
and puts the body in a condition of 
vigorous health. 

“I was troubled a long time with dyspepsia, 
torpid liver, and constipation,” writes Mrs. Julia 
E. Deal, ot Ostwalt, Iredell Co., N.C. “Could 
scarcely eat a at all; would have attacks 
of pain something like colic, and sometimes it 
seemed as though I could not live. I wrote to 
Dr. R. V, Pierce, stating my condition, and in a 
few days received a kind letter of advice, telling 
me to use Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discov- 
ery. I took four bottles, and one vial of Dr. 
Pierce’s Pellets, and nowI can eat anything I 
want and’ it don’t hurt me. I have not been in 
bed a day since I took your ‘Golden Medical 
Discovery,’ and I have not since felt any symp- 
toms of disease. I have not taken any medicine 

twelve months.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure con- 
stipation. 


city gave an organ recital, which was fol- 
lowed by an address on “The Education 
Demanded for the Free American State” 
by Charles H. Keyes, supervisor of 
schools, south district of Hartford. The 
officers elected for the ensuing year are: 
President, C. C. Russell, Taftville; secre- 
tary and treasurer, W. G. Tarbox, Nor- 
wich; executive committee, G. P. Phenix, 
Willimantic; J. W. Healey, Putnam; Irene 
P. Blindloss, New London. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

The Universalist Club of New York 
City recently gave a banquet at the Hotel 
St. Denis. Among the addresses was one 
by a principal of the International Cor- 
respondence schools, Scranton, Pa. The 
extensive interest felt by the intelligent 
men generally, by students of economics, 
and by educators in this remark>ble edu- 
cational institution was evidenc<d by the 
close attention of members of the club to 
an address lasting an hour. The gepcaker 
described the text-books used by the 
schools, the method of teaching by mail, 
and answered numerous questions re- 
garding the schools. Rev. Dr. Rose, 
Newark, N. J., is president of the club. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 

Professor A. B, Stutzman has been re- 
elected superintendent of the Kent schools 
for a term of three years, at $1,400 a year, 
He has already served twenty-three years 
in that capacity. 

ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. I _ boarded 
the Van _ Buren-street 
for the purpose of 
seed planting done by 


the train at 
depot at 9.30 
witnessing the 
the children 


Don’t do This! 


Paul’s Safety Inks 


Are adopted by all U. 8S. 
Government Departments. 


*PAST- 1 


Do you know we deliver by express, paid, one Astor Library, 
extra filled set, with 2 Automatic Inkwells, 1 fluid and 
1 crimson, $1.00? For sale by all dealers, or 


5% by Yin. 
Astor(oak) 
Library. 


SAFETY BOTTLE & INK COMPANY, 270 Washington St., Jersey City, N. J, 


BRANCHES; N.Y. Vity, Chicago, Philadelphiq, St. Loujs, Boston, Baltimore, Buffalo, 


of the slums of the first ward, in 
which the Jones school is situated. The 
300 pupils were under the generalship of 
Mrs. Aidee Cortwright, assisted by several 
young women who volunteered their as- 
sistance, as the teachers engaged for that 
work during the summer needed the va- 
cation of a week. Each little squad, or 
company, is under a captain of their own 
number, twelve boys and twelve girls con- 
stituting a company. Bright-eyed 
Italians, dusky-skinned Africans, and 
fair-haired Scandinavians made up the 
motley army, advancing with hoes. 
shovels, and rakes. Only one case of in- 
subordination has occurred up to date. 
Yesterday a Jewish girl deliberately 
crossed and re-crossed the track in front 
of an engine—a piece of bravado. She 
was summarily punished, and it took the 
united efforts of a policeman and Mrs. 
Cortwright to put her off the train this 
morning, as she has been cashiered from 
the army of obedient workers. The con- 
dign punishment had a wholesome effect 
on all. Last summer Mrs. Cortwright in- 
augurated a vacation farm school, which 
she conducted successfully at Longwood, 
on the suburban line of the Rock Islan 
road. To carry out her plan, Mrs. Cort- 
wright used $500 of her own earnings 
which she has been paying back duiing 
the school year. The land of one and a 
quarter acres is laid out in beds, 109 
up to date, and each child is given one to 
take care of, plant the seeds now, and 
later in the season weed and cultivate the 
vegetables. One little German boy 
begged for a bed to sow his flower secds, 
pansies, mignonette,_ etc. Another 
shouted, “i’ve got mine all planed down.”’ 
He was better versed in manual training 
than in gardening. The plot of ground 
is obtained at a rental of $30. All 
products go to the children and their 
parents. The money to be paid to effi- 
cient helpers will amount to $800, with 
the addition of other help and railroad 
fares, which will bring the total cost 
considerably over $1,000. A philanthropic 
board member is seconding Mrs. Cort- 
wright’s noble work by taking charge of 
the financial part of it. All the money 
has io be raised by subscription. The 
children, while out at Longwood, are not 
only given instruction in manual work 
and nature study, but in athletic training, 
baseball, basket ball, and kindred amuse- 
ments. Coming into close contact with 
nature, the children of the slums are in- 
cited to nobler efforts and purer thoughts. 
One small urchin forgot himself and used 
a bad word. He was promptly called to 
order by a manly little darkey: “Don’t 
you see there are ladies present?” Mrs. 
Cortwright is a pleasing young woman, 
who can enter into the sports of children 
and be one with them, without appearing 
affected. She plays a game of football or 
baseball as well as her boys. With this 
little plot of ground and the adjoining 
woods, the children ef Clark street, Cus- 
tom-house place, Harrison and ‘l'aylor 
streets, the haunts of the damned, a per- 
fect inferno, the pupils, many of whom 
had never, never seen growing vegetables, 
green fields, nor listened to the song of 
the wild birds, are given a glimpse of 
Paradise, the Garden of Eden, from 
which, alas, they have been banished too 
early by the knowledge of evil. It is Mrs. 
Cortwright’s plan to purchase a farm and 
make it the property of the board of edu- 
cation, in order that the vacation work 
may become a permanent feature in the 
Chicago school system. A regular tenant 
would be put on the place, and the chil- 
dren could be given a genuine taste of 
rural life.——The formal transfer of the 
property and endowment of the Chicago 
Institute has been made. The trustees of 
the institute, Anita McCormick Blaine, 
Owen F. Aldis, Cyrus Bentley, Henry B. 
Favill. and Stanley McCormick, for “$1 
and other valuable considerations,’ gave 
the University of Chicago two quit 
claim deeds to the “building, material, 
school equipment, 100 $1,000 bonds of the 
Chicago Gaslight and Coke Company, 
bearing five per cent. interest, $391,000 in 
cash,’’ and two pieces of realty, which are 
unimproved lots, described as follows: 
250 feet on Belden avenue, 250 feet on 
Webster avenue, and 600 feet on North 
Park avenue, and adjoining, 107 feet on 
Belden avenue, 184 feet on Webster ave- 
nue, 400 feet on North Clark street, and 
100 feet on North Clark street. 


MICHIGAN. 

DETROIT. John M. B. Sill, the author 
of many text-books on English, and for- 
merly superintendent of schools in this 
city, died here on April 6. He was born 
in Black Rock, N. Y., November 23, 1831, 
but a great part of his boyhood was 
passed in Michigan, where he taagh: 
school in Hillsdale county when eighteen 
years old. He was the first man gradu- 


[Continued on page 321.) 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS AND VACATION PLAY- 
GROUNDS. 

As each year goes by more attention is 
being paid to the children—the growing 
boys and girls—and the authorities have 
at last discovered what boys and girls 
have known for many, many generations, 


—that public playgrounds would be a 
good thing. Arrangements are being 
completed for broadening the scope of the 
summer schools and vacation playgrounds. 


The experience of the board of education . 


during the past four years with this feat- 
ure of the system has been so satisfying 
that the work is to be extended as far as 
the funds available and the space to be 
had will permit. ‘I'he plans for the pres- 
ent summer show a decided increase in 
the number of schools and playgrounds, 
with an added number of teachers, direc- 
tors, and principals to conduct the classes. 

The general idea of the work will follow 
the lines laid down in previous years. 
Emphasis will be placed, however, on the 
industrial work for boys and girls, and 
this feature will be brought into greater 
prominence than ever before. growth 
of the system is illustrated by the fact 
that while last year there were seventy 
places devoted to the summer work, the 
plans already made for the coming ses- 
sions show one hundred places to be so 
occupied. The total number of teachers, 
principals, and directors last year was 
466; this year 700 will be employed. 

Dr. A. T. Schauffler, assistant superin- 
tendent, who has the matter in charge, 
realizes the importance of continuing and 
enlarging, as far as is expedient, the 
work in the congested quarters of the 
east side. It is felt that nowhere can 
more good be accomplished by this feat- 
ure of the board of euucation’s general 
scheme than in the so-called “Red Light 
District,” where there is much of evil to 
combat. The vacation school and play- 
ground has been satisfactorily demon- 
strated as one of the most useful features 
there. But at the same time it is realized 
that other parts of the city need the same 
thing, and to this end an exort is to be 
made this year to open schools and play- 
grounds in sections where none nave ex- 
isted heretofore, 

Two schools will be erected on the 
upper east side, among the Bightiethn 
streets, where there is a large proportion 
of Bohemians and Hungarians. There 
will also be a vacation school in West 
Fortieth street, designed especially to 
appeal to the colored people in that 
vicinity. A playground at Public School 
23, in Mulberry Bend, will provide an 
opportunity for the Italians of that 
thickly settled district. Plans are also 
being considered for opening a number of 
additional playgrounds and schools in 
Harlem. 

The growth of the work is illustrated in 
the comparative figures for this and last 
year. Of vacation schools proper there 
were ten last year. This year the number 
is to be increased to fifteen. In such 
schools the subjects for the primary pupils 
include, among others, nature study, 
manual training, with elemental instruc- 
tion in drawing and painting. The indus- 
trial work, to which more attention will 
be paid this year than ever before, in- 
cludes cooking, dressmaking, domestic 
economy, doll dressing, sewing, millinery, 
knitting, and embroidery for the girls. 
The boys’ course includes toy making, 
cane weaving, designing, Venetian iron 
work, shop work, including joinery, 
cabinet making, fret sawing, and carving. 
All of the schools provide kindergarten 
courses for the little ones. 

A novel feature contemplated this year 
is a circulating library in connection with 
the playgrounds. Arrangements have 
been made with the various public li- 
braries of the city to provide books, which 
will be distributed to the pupils without 
charge. It is expected that this departure 
will prove a popular and useful one. 

The kindergarten classes on the six 


recreation piers will be maintained again 
this year. In all of the city baths, classes 
in swimming will be instructed. Certifi- 
cates of prouciency in the aquatic sport, 
with marks for excellence, will, it is 
thought, provide an added incentive to 
pupils. 

The number of school playgrounds will 
be increased this year from twenty-nine 
to forty-five. In each of these there will 

a gymnasium, with competent in- 
structors. It will be practically impos- 
sible to increase the nun.ber of outdcor 
playgrounds. There were nine of these 
last year, but no additional sites are avail- 
able for the opening of new ones this year. 
The department will continue the kinder- 
gartens and playgrounds in connection 
with the Educational Alliance and the 
Friendly Aid Society. Outdoor gymna- 
siums will be again equipped in Crotona 
and Claremont Parks, and on the lot at 
One Hundred and Second street and Madi- 
son avenue. At least one other will ve 
added to these. 

In connection with the many va- 
cation schools and playgrounds, evening 
sessions will be features. They will be 
limited to the ground floors of the school 
buildings. In one part of the playground 
there will be a’ reading room, with books 
and games. Gymnasiums will also be 
provided, with competent instructors for 
those who attend at night. 

Of the evening play centres of last sum- 
mer, seven were continued through the 
winter. The number will probably be in- 
creased to ten this summer. 

“There can be no finer sermon than is 
preached in these playgrounds and gym- 
nasiums,” said Dr. Schauffler. “With the 
text, ‘a clear skin, strong backs, and 
healthy bodies,’ the good becomes obvious 
to boys who might not see it otherwise. 
Tell a boy that he must not smoke cigar- 
ettes or drink, and he does not readily 
grasp the reason. Point cut to him that if 
he does these things to excess, he cannot 
be strong. Show him what a healthy 
frame means, and he understands. With 
the bodies made strong and clean, more 
may be expected of their minds. The va- 
cation schools and the playgrounds are 
important factors in the attainment of 
those ideals which are so much needed in 
our city.” 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


{Continued from page 320.) 


ated from the Michigan state normal 
school at Ypsilanti in 1854, and was im- 
mediately appointed to the chair of Eng- 
lish, acting as principal in 1858-9. He 
then came to this city as the first superin- 
tendent of schools, Two years later he 
became proprietor and principal of the 
Detroit Female Seminary, and about this 
time was elected president of the Michi- 
gan State Teachers’ Association. From 
1867 to 1870 he was a member of the state 
board of regents of the University of 
Michigan, and from 1893 to 1897 he repre- 
sented the United States as minister to 
Korea, 


PACIFIC STATES. 
NEVADA. 

CARSON CITY. The Nevada State 
Teachers’ Institute held its annual session 
April 8 to 12, and was an unqualified suc- 
cess, reflecting great credit upon the 
ability of the superintendent of public in- 
struction, Orvis Ring, and his associates, 
About 130 teachers were in attendance, 
the meetings being held in the senate 
chamber of the capitol. Among the 
prominent speakers were Professor HE. P. 
Cubberly of Stanford University and Dr. 
J. E. Stubbs, president of the State Uni- 
versity, 

NEBRASKA. 


HARRISON. A teacher of this town 
became a national heroine early this 
month. The little frame school building 
is located in a glade on the bank of the 
White river, which has been overflowing 
its banks during the recent thaw. When 


PERSONAL FORCE 


“The velvet hand in the iron glove.” 


Our two courses in Psycho- physics develop a high degree of Personal Force and 
Magnetism, that subtle power so essential to Success in business, in a profession, and in 


all social relationships. 


A knowledge of Psycho-physics also results in self-control, mental potse, mastery of de- 
tail, and reflects strongly upon health and happiness. 

Correspondence classes and private instruction. Lectures published in the Boston Times. 
Register in advance class for attendance. Send or call for terms. 


THE FROEBEL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


Epwin C, MERRILL, President, 


32 Pierce Building, 
Copley Square. 


Miss Cottman arrived at the schoolhouse 
one morning, she found the building sur- 
rounded by water. For a time she enter- 
tained no fears from the flood, but the 
water began to undermine the foundation 
of the building, and the supports were giv- 
ing away. The brave teacher closed the 
school, and, telling the pupils to remain 
inside the building, plunged into the tor- 
rent, which by this time was waist deep; 
wading to a barn near by, she secured a 
horse and a rope. Returning to the 
building, which was now afloat, she fas- 
tened one end of the rope to the door, and 
the other end around the horse’s neck, 
Then she headed for dry land, and, after a 
desperate struggle, reached the shore, 
where she fastened the rope toatree. She 
then hailed a farmer, who came to her as- 
sistance, and the thirteen pupils were 
safely landed. The parents of the chil- 
dren and the county commissioners are 
discussing plans for rewarding Miss Cott- 
man for her heroic deed. 


WASHINGTON. 


SEATTLE. The teachers of King 
county convened April 1 at the high school 
assembly room for their twenty-second 
annual institute, which is managed by 
Professor W. G. Hartranft, superintend- 
ent of county schools, assisted by Profes- 
sor D, L. Bardwell of Binghamton, N. Y., 
and a corps of instructors, More than 600 
teachers were in attendance. The teach- 
ers are drafted into five sections, the spe- 
cial help, primary, intermediate, gram- 
mar, and high school. Each of these is 
under the leadership of a competent in- 
structor, and teachers making specialties 
of the work indicated by the section titles 
read papers and gave illustrated talks on 
methods.——April 3 the teachers of the 
South district organized two teachers’ as- 
sociation districts, choosing Profezsor 
Wiley of Enumclaw to serve as president 
of one, and Charles Allen of Valley of the 
other. A_ similar organization was 
effected by the teachers of the North dis- 
trict, and Saturday gatherings were ar- 
ranged, one each month for each section, 
so that the county superintendent will be 
able to visit each as it is held. 


The Martha’s Vineyard Summer Insti- 
tute is fortunate this year in the prospect 
of a course of twenty lectures from Dr. 
James M. Greenwood, superintendent of 
the schools of Kansas City. Dr. Green- 
wood announces his subject as ‘Common 
Sense in Education,’’ but it is understood 
that he will cover the ground of pedagogy, 
psychology, and school management, 
Circulars giving full information will be 
forwarded on application to Dr. William 
A. Mowry, president, Hyde Park, Mass. 


Bolus—“You have a perfectly sound 
constitution, sir. You are overworked a 
little, and run down. ‘‘‘hat is why your 
physical energies have begun to flag.” 

Oop—‘Then in my case the constitution 
does not follow the flag. Thanks, docto1. 
That settles one vexed question.’’—Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


MAINE INVADED. 


ARMY OF WORKERS LOOKING FOR GOOD 
TIMES. 

Anticipation is the consideration of 
something beforehand, and for the spring 
sportsman it is a foretaste of the expec- 
tations and delights of the spring vaca- 
tion. There is nothing more enjoyable to 
the sportsman than the preparation of the 
lines, hooks, flies, tackle, and other para- 
phernalia for his spring trip, for they 
bring to mind the many happy hours and 
pleasant associations of past good times. 
The conclusion of this overhauling is 
followed by a perusal of every book, pam- 
phiet, and folder obtainable for informa- 
tion about fishing resorts and regions, the 
final decision being that the old one is 
good enough. Next comes the tedious 
wait for the announcement that the “ice 
is out,” upon which declaration away he 
goes. 

Comfortably situated in the night Pull- 
man, the eager and expectant fisherman 
knows that by noon of the morrow his 
haven will be reached, and a too short 
period of unequaled sport is at anand. 
New England, with its hundreds, yes, 
thousands, of well-stocked lakes, ponds, 
brooks, and streams, offers allurements of 
greater importance than any other sec- 
tion. Take Moosehead, for instance,—its 
situation is deep in the wilds of Maine, 
yet half a day’s ride places its overabun- 
dance of rare sport within your reach, 
Its every cove, inlet, bay, and harbor is a 
fishing rendezvous. Landlocked salmon 
and lake trout weighing five pounds each 
are often taken. The several accessible 
points on Moosehead are Greenville, 
Capens, Kineo, Lily Bay, Spencer Bay, 
and North East Carry, at each of which 
places the fisherman will find accommo- 
dations of surprising excellence. 

If you are thinking of making a fishing 
trip, or if you are an old-timer, the 
brochure, “Fishing and Hunting,’ pub- 
lished by the General Passenger Depart- 
ment of the Boston & Maine R. R., Bos- 
ton, will be of use to you. It will cost 
you but two cents in stamps to get it. 


ALL SCHOOLS” 


which wish to give their pupils 


should supply them with 


Imperial School Papers 


nade by the 


American Pad & Paper Co. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Color Work.--- Eagle No. 1700, Box. 


alt 


Contains six solid Colored leads 3} in. long, ;; in. diameter, paper 
covered, assorted colors — Red, Blue, Green, Brown, Yellow, Violet — 
which are unequaled for Sketching, Map Drawing, and Color Work 


of every description. 


A nickel holder is furnished, which enables the utilization of the 


entire crayon. 


EAGLE PENCIL CoO., 
377-379 Broadway, New York. 
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Long Distance Tel. 2271. C. F. HAMMETT, Pres. 


HAMMETT 
School Supply Company 


Manufacturers of 


KINDERGARTEN MATERIALS, 
BLACKBOARDS | LIQUID SLATING 


of Wood, Cloth, Slate, for Blackboard 
Hyloplate, and Paper. Repairing. 


— DEALERS IN — 


Every Article needed in any department of 
School Work. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


The nine new elective courses offered 
by the academic council at Wellesley will 
make the whole number of courses offered 
for election 244. A course of eight lec- 
tures on business topics, one hour a week 
throughout the year, will be offered. 

The treasurer of the Princeton class of 
1886 has received sufficient descriptions to 
justify the committee in proceeding with 
preliminary preparations for the erection 
of the class building, to be known as 
Lamar house, iin memory of their class- 
mate, “Tilly” Lamar. 

It was stated officially at Yale April 27 
that, including the Bliss fund of $50,000 
lately paid in, the general bicentennial 
fund of the university now amounts to 
about $700,000. This does not include 
$300,000 subscribed contingentiy, or the 
$100,000 given for the new medical build- 
ing. The Lampson fund, soon to be paid, 
will probably be about $425,000 in cash 
value. 

A comparative statement of students’ 
expenses for the thirty-two weeks of the 
academic year, based on Columbia stu- 
dents’ reports, makes $387 a low estimate 
for all necessaries, and $547 an average 
expenditure; $829, or about $16 a week, is 
considered a liberal allowance. This in- 
cludes $162, the academic fees common to 
all. To those who are deserving, the uni- 
versity authorities will provide free tui- 
tion. 

Miss Laura D. Gill was formally in- 
stalled May 1 as dean of Barnard College. 
The principal address at the ceremonies 
was delivered by President Low of Co- 
lum bia. 

A new system of conferring graduation 
honors has been introduced at Colby, 
Students entitled to a rank of ninety-five 
per cent. or over, as ihe average of their 
four years’ ccurse, will be graduated 
“summa cum laude.” Those entitled to 
rank between ninety-two and ninety-five 
per cent. will be graduated “magna cum 


laude.” Those rank falls between 
eighty-seven and ninety-two per cent, 
will be graduated ‘cum laude,” The 


names of students who may secure these 
honors will be printed in the commence- 
ment program, grouped accordingly. 

The thirty-sixth rounders’ day was cele- 
brated April 26 at Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. The address was by Pro- 
fessor George H. Palmer of Harvard Uni- 
versity on the subject ‘leaching as a 
Fine Art.” 

Elmer Burrett Bryan, professor of phil- 
osophy and pedagogy in Indiana Univer- 
sity, will accept the general superintend- 
ency of the normal school system of the 
Philippines. 

Dr. George B. Noyes, who for the past 
year has been assistant professor of Eng- 
lish at the University of Wisconsin, has 
been selected to take charge of a new de- 
partment of Russian language in the Uni- 
versity of California, 

Dr. C. B. Stemen, dean of the Fort 
Wayne (Ind.) Medical College, has been 
asked to accept the position of trustee of 
Purdue University at Lafayette, Ind., to 
fill the place made vacant by the death of 
ex-President Harrison, 

Ground has been broken for a new 
building for the College for Women at 
Western Reserve University. The build- 
ing will be used in part as a dormitory, 
and in part as a place for study and social 
intercourse, especially for the young 
women who live in Cleveland. The struc- 
ture will be called Haydn hall, in honor 
of Rev. Dr. Haydn, at one time president 
of the university, who has done much for 
the College for Women. 

Several additions to the Barnard fac- 
ulty for next year have just been ap- 
proved by the trustees of the college. 
The most important is that of Benjamin 


and will owtwear any two covers 


If you need Book Covers, 


Remember that QUALITY OF MATERIAL is very essential. 


The material of the Holden Covers 


is manufactured from a 


FORMULA OF OUR OWN, 


which we have used exclusively for 30 years. 


Kt is the only ABSOLUTELY PURE, GERM-PROOF, WATER-PROOF LFATHERETTE 


ever put on the market. 


Samples Free. 


P. O. Box 643. 


HOLDEN 


(plain finished) one in the world, 


PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Duryea Woodward, who has been an in- 
structor at Columbia Un'versity for some 
years, as professor of Romance languages 
and literature. Another appointment is 
that of Miss Ellen Davidson as assistant 
in history, who in Jume will receive the 
degree of doctor of philosophy from Co- 
lumbia University. 

Dr, J. W. Cunliffe has been appointed 
permanent lecturer in English at McGill 
University. 

A polytechnic school affiliated with Chi- 
cago University is among the possibilities 
at Burlington. 

Professor Hugo Schilling, assistant pro- 
fessor of German at Harvard University, 
has resigned to accept a position as head 
professor of the Germanic languages and 
literature at the University of California. 
His resignation is to go into effect at the 
end of the year. Professor Schilling has 
been at Harvard for ten years, and has 
been one of the most popular instructors 
in his department. 


THE MAGAZINES. 

—No one will fail to find pleasant, 
profitable diversion in the May Ladies’ 
Home Journal. Its thirty and more con- 
tributors cover a wide range of interest- 


ing subjects. “When John C. Calhoun 
Went A-Wooing,”’ the delightful ro- 
marce of the great statesman, is no less 
engrossing than “The Brilliant Social 
Reign of Harriet Lane” in the White 
House, or than Clara’ Morris’ ‘Frank 
Sen,” the love tale of a little Japanese 
girl acrobat. There is a weird fascina- 
tion in the narration of “Some Remark- 
able Cases of Double Personality,” and 
several thrilling stories are told of ‘““‘When 
the Animals Escape from the Zoo.” in 
“Summers of Our Discontent,” Edward 
Bok gives sound advice on summer vaca- 
tions—notably good in telling what to 
avoid, There are three architecturai 
articles, and the usual contributions con 
cerning work in and about the home, 
fashions, etc. The half a dozen or more 
notable pictorial features include “In the 
Fold,” the best photograph of the 27,000 
submitted in the Journal’s contest; a page 
reproduction of W. L. aylor’s painting, 
“President Lincoln’s Call for Volunteers’; 
and “A Glimpse of Picturesque Canada.’ 
Philadelphia: The Curtis Publishing 
Company. One dollar a year. 


—In the May St. Nicholas Mark Twain 
appears as an inventor in a pageful of pic- 
tures accompanying an article on “The 
Patent Office at Washington.” The gen- 
eral reader will be surprised to learn, 
from an article by George EB. Walsh, what 
progress has been made of late years, in 
this country and abroad, in the breeding 
and training of carrier pigeons, ‘here is 
a story by ine King of the old “Aldine 
Press of Venice.” There are other stories 
and a flock of verses, some of them illus- 
trated, and a song by the editor, Mary 
Mapes Dodge, set to music by Stella 
Prince Stocker. Three and twenty pages 
are given up to Nature and Science, the 
St. Nicholas League, the Letter-Box, and 
the Riddle-Box. 


~—-Among the leading articles in the Re- 
view of Reviews for May are: “The Steel 
Trust on the Great Lakes,” by W. Frank 
McClure; “Edward Everett Hale,” a 
character sketch, by George P: Morris; 
“The Navy of Japan,” by Samuel] E. Mof- 
fett; “Funston: A Product of Kansas,” 
by James H. Canfield; and Mr. Freaeric 
Harrison in America.” The Progress of 
the World deals with “Municipal Elec- 


tions and Their Meaning” and “Great 
Celebrations and Gatherings of 1901.” 
13 Astor place, New York. Price, $2.0v a 
year, 


—The mere enumeration of the articles 
and writers that appear in the Woman’s 
Home Companion for May is sufficient 
evidence of the value of the number with- 
out any word of comment. “Memorial 
Day in the South,” by Mrs. V. Jefferson 
Davis; Countess von Waldersee,” 
by Mabel Percy Haskell; “Two Meetings 
with Garfield,” by Clara Morris; “A Va- 
cation Tour in an Old Street Car’; 
“Woman’s Part in the Pan-American Ex- 
position”; “Two Odd Chicago Clubs”; 
fiction by Lilian Bell, Leroy Scott, and 
Onoto Watanna; household articles by 
experts in every department; and the 
usual number of reproductions from great 
paintings. Published by the Crowell & 
Kirkpatrick Company, Springfield, O. 
One dollar a year. 


—At the time when many thousands of 
people who have never before seen Mrs. 
McKinley will have had a glimpse of “the 
first lady of the land” as a consequence of 


the presidential tour, it will interest them 
to learn of the domestic side of Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley’s life. This is very carefully and 


sympathetically described by Waldon 
Fawcett in the June Delineator. 
MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
The Century Magazine f : 
a year. ‘New ve for May; terms, $4.00 
Nicholas f 
gee or May; terms, $3.00 a year. 
Lippincott’s for May; 2 
Philadelphia. 


vate Forum for May; terms, $3.00 a year. New 
Frank Leslie's 
terms, $1.00a year. New Y 
The Chautauquan for May; 
Cleveland. 
The Treasury of Religious Thought for May; 


Monthil for May; 
ork. 


terms, $2.00 a year, 


“The Cathons "Word for 
ayear. New York. g ; 2 

wae for May; terms, $3.00 a 
wien Metear™ for May; terms, $2.50 a 


Amrrican hen 
$l.Oavear, Boston 

The North American Rrv'ew for 
ge year. New York. 

Music Magazine for May; te ms, $1.00 
year. Vhi'ade!phia: J. W. Pepper. 


Magazine for May; terms, 


May; terms, 


THE LATE HARLOW OLCOTT. 

Professor Harlow Olcott, who was 
closely identified with the educational 
activities of the West for more than haif 
a century, died at Ann Arbor April 11, at 
the age of eighty. He was a native of 
Livingston, N. Y. (December 2, 1821), and 
went to Michigan at the age of twenty- 
one. At twenty-three he was superin- 
tendent of schools at Saline, Mich., and 
after nine years of service became a prili- 
cipal in Detroit. At forty-six he left the 
Detroit principalship to accept the super- 
intendency at Marquette, where he re- 
mained ten years, and then went to Ish- 
neming and remained eighteen years, re- 
signing after fifty-two years of continuous 
service. 


PRESIDENT A. J, VOLLAND, 
Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club. 


A. J. Volland, president of the Michigan 
Schoolmasters’ Club, and principal of the 
Grand Rapids high school, was born in 
Ann Arbor, graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in 1876, and took post- 
graduate work, taught five years in Platte- 
ville (Wis.) normal, three years in 
Ypsilanti high school, four years in 
Grand Rapids high school, 1889-’92, prin- 
cipal Racine high school, 1892-’98, princi- 
pal Grand Rapids since 1898. Mr. Vol- 
land is not only a most successful teacher 
and principal, but is a decidedly active 
leader professionally, having been in the 
counsel of the leaders in Wisconsin and 
Michigan, in the Northwest, and in the 
N. E. A. The Michigan Schoolmasters’ 
Club is one of the best professional bodies 
in the country, and the choice of Mr. Vol- 
land as president is a great honor. 


DENVER SUMMER NORMAL. 


Fred Dick, ex-state superintendent of 
Colorado, will conduct the eighth session 
of his summer school normal school at 
Denver June 10 to July 12, five weeks. tle 


‘has a large and competent faculty, and 


every attraction of professional comrade- 
ship and social recreation. 


Shorthand for 


High Schools 


QUICKLY LEARNED EASILY 


New Presentation of Benn Pitman Phonography 


25 PER CENT. 


over the ordinary Shorthand Course, by 
studying the WORD METHOD as given in 


Barnes’ Shorthand for High Schools 


The Best for Court, Convention, or Amanuensis Reporting. 
Stenographers can read and transcr be each other's notes, 


‘*Worthy of general use.”’ — Willi 
Albany, N. Y. 


compare with your Shorthand for 
Passaic, N. J. 


J. Milne, Pres. of New York State Normal College, 


I read and wr ite 81x systems of shor thand but I have e a) ewor on shor hand that can 
' y tt 
see th k n h t L 


READ RAPIDLY WRITTEN 


TIME SAVED 


Price, $1.25 


"~M. Whitmore, Whitemore Com. School, 


ARTHUR J. BARNES, Publisher, 


Century Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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EDUCATION. 


Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. 
Irving’s Sketch Book 
The Working Principles of Rheworic.......--+++++++ 
First Studies of Plant Life......... eee 
A Text-Book of Astronomy.... 
The Spanish People.... ........ 
General 
Constructive Form Work in Elementary Geometry, 
Blaisdell Speller—Book [. ..... 


The Romance of the 
Annals of Politics and Culture 
Chatty Readings in Elementary Science 

German Method for Beginners......... 
The Trend of the CenturieS.........-...eeeeeeeeeeees 
The Delectable 


Author. Publisher. Price, 
Litchfield [Ed.] Ginn & Co., Boston. —— 
Comstock D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1.30 
Hailmann Cc. C. Birchard & Co., Boston, 
Blaisdell The Macmillan Company, N. 
Salmon hd 2.00 
Bickerton vs “ 1,25 
Booch 66 as $6 2.25 
— Longmans, Green, & Co., —— 
Adams [Ed.} Allyn & Bacon, Boston. 
Archibald The Pilgrim Pres, Boston. 1.25 
Colton Charles Scribner's Sons,N Y. 1.50 
Guerber Dodd, Mead, & Co., New York, 2.50 
Yeats “ “ “ 1.50 
— Doubleday, Page, & Co.,N.Y. 1.50 
Zola Harper & Brothers, Ld 1.50 


FISHER 


Formerly Manager for E, O. 


A. G. FISHER, Proprietor, 
Fisk & Co., 
Boston Office. 


TEACHERS’ _ = 
AGENCY 
THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Allentown, Pa. 
An Agency that recommends. iesblished 1600. Business transactid in every State. 


The Central Teachers’ Agen 


Every teacher who registers with us receives the most careful consideration. We have no * 
We excel in furnishing reliable information, and in forcib] 


Ruggery Bldg. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

ts.” 

presenting a candicate’s claim. Write us, 


and we will tell you honestly what we can do for you. Reference Book free. 


ADAMS & COMPHER, MANAGERS, 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS. 

Boonville, N. ¥.—Our training class teacher has been forced to give up. We must secure an ex- 
perienced teacher to complete the year’s work, Can you suggest a suitable person? Salary $10 to $15 
per week, probably about $12.—Principal W. 7’. Couver, April 3, 1901, 

Telegram —Would you finish tte year, Boonville, Oneida county, training class, twelve dollars? 
Tele, raph.—To Evelyn A, Feek, North Rose, N. Y. ° 

Telegiam.—W ill go to Boonyille soon as needed, Write at once.—From Miss Feek, April 4, 

Telegram.—Evelyn Feek, North Rose, will accept. Excellent teacher. Particulars mailed.—- To Mr. 
Couper, April 4. 

Long Distance Telephone.—Send Miss Feek, to ag Monday morning, $12.50 per week.— From 
Ga A, Willard, president Board of Education, April 6. 

elegram, - Begin work at Boonville Monday morning.—To Miss Feek, April 6. 
Miss Feek has begun her work. She seems an excellent teacher.—Mr. Couper, April 10. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY........... Cc. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE: ASSOCIATION 
Positions filed 2000. | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Teachers Wanted 


FOR SEPTEMBER: Primary and Grammar Grades, 8450 to 
#900 ; High School, $500 to $1,800; Superintendents, $1,200 
to $3,500. Several good openings in State Normal Schools. 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


B. F. CLARK Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 

TEACHERS’ | manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 

AGEWC Y. best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 
MERICAN : TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gove? nesses, 
or every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfleid St., Boston, Mass. 


Ixent ‘Teachers’ Agency, 


CHAMA, NEW MEXICO, 


Has some very desirable openings 
tor first-class teachers. | 


articulars, 


Address, with stamp, for full 
A. R. K T, Manager. 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Soeci»l advantages Courteous treatment, 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 


Dewberry’s School 


J. M. DEWBERRY, Manager, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


Recommends Teachers 
to Schools, Colleges, and 
Families throughout 


the South and South- 
Heretofore our 


Agency 


west. 
calls for teachers have 

been greater than our 
| supply. 


ALA. 
-- rite for circulars. 


GET YOUR MONEY'S WORTH. 

Don’t aceept the unauthorized state- 
ments of interested parties as to the 
proper return route from the San Fran- 
cisco meeting of the Epworth league next 
July. This will be a grand meeting, and 
the low rate of $59 Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco, with return via the celebrated 
Shasta-Northern Pacific route, will give 
you the opportunity of a lifetime. Study 
your railroad geography for yourself and 
learn that to see Portland, Tacoma, 
Seattle, Spokane, Helena, or Butte, Yel- 
lowstone park and Duluth, or the twin 
cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis, you 
must have tickets from Portland eastward 
via the Northern Pacific railway. Send to 
Charles S. Fee, St. Paul, Minn., or C. E. 
Foster, 279 Washington street, Boston, 
Mass., for Epworth League map folder. 
This is the road that operates, between 
Portland and St. Paul, the crack train of 
the Northwest—“*The North Coast 
Limited.” 


VARIETIES. 

She—“What if I loved another, dear? 
Don’t you know it has only prepared me 
for the greater, higher love I have for 
you?” 

He—“That’s all right, but how do I 
know that he love you now have for me 
isn’t preparing you for a greater, higher 
love for some one else?’’—Life. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


At the End of Your Journey you will fina @ 
ita great convenience to go right over to 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts.. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORE: 
Central for shopping and theatres. 


Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free, -> 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and 


' long shadows do we think of home, 


DON’T TRY MRS. NATION’S 
HATCHET ON THEM--JUST A HOOK. 


Gentle spring, like the old saw wseau- 
tiful Snow,” rather ‘jars’? you, and you 
feel like saying, ‘‘Back up.” But then, if 
you are a fisherman, the spring-like 
weather gives you that “itchy” feeling 
which every follower of “Walton” has 
more than once experienced. 

An up-country editor, who is evidently 
one of “‘them fellers,” soliloquizes thusly: 
“The pleasurable out-of-door life which 
spring will soon make possible brings dif- 
ferent anticipations of enjoyment to all. 
There is no end to the many means of 
pleasure which comes with warmer 
weather, and every one has a favorite, 
which he or she looks forward to im- 
patiently. But, above all, it brings the 
fishing season. Tackle will soon be over- 
hauled, the old coat and boots taken from 
their winter’s resting place, and the iirst 
trip laid out. All out-of-door sports have 
their devotees and merits, but none can 
approach the day out on the brook or 
pond, in the opinion of the boys, old and 
young. The right kind of a day, an old 
suit of clothes, the necessary tackle, a 
cold lunch, such as you couldn’t eat in a 
week if at home, a pipe and tobacco to 
keep off the insects, and then the brook! 
The fish may bite well or they may seem 
slow, but noon comes before you know it, 
and in some quiet glen the lunch is pro- 
duced and devoured with an appetite such 
as hasn’t been felt for many a day. Then, 
when the last crumb is gone, the pipe is 
loaded, a new start is made, It is a busy, 
happy day, and not until the sun casts 
The 
story which must be told is made up on 
the way, and is all ready for the first jeer- 
ing inquirer. The net result is a day well 
spent with dear old Mother Nature, sun- 
burned hands and neck, a tired feeling 
which brings sound, healthy sleep, and— 
possibly—a few fish. But it don’t much 
matter about the fish, We have been 
fishing, anyway, and had “an awful good 
time.” 

And for that “awfully good time” 
Northern New England is the place. 
There are fishing places everywhere, and 
the pamphlet “Fishing and Hunting,” is- 
sued by the general passenger depart- 
ment, Boston & Maine railroad, Boston, 
tells you how, when, and where to go fish- 
ing. Send a two-cent stamp for it, 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 
The EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 2:3 
120 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS.—Also, Baxter Building, PORTLAND, ME. 
CHERMERHOR TEACHERS? -AGENCY, Oldest end best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. 
S 3 EB. 14th St, N.Y. C. | Managers. 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES ‘ncorporated) 
PL 


BOSTON, 4 Ashburton PI. NEw YORK, 156 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO, 208 Michigan Boulevard, 
WASHINGTON, 1505 Penn. Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. DENVER, 533 Cooper Bldg. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS ’AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
Rents and Sells Schoo) Property. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH. Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST,, ALBANY, N, Y, 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency new vor 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools, and fainilies. Advises parents about schools.’ WM. oO. "PRATT, Manager. 


i aes EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN Drs lows. 


Win sh ip We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


. in every part of the country. 
Teachers’ | 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 
Agency. 

ae aae 


AKRON, OHIO. WM. F. JARVIS, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. ALVIN F. PEASE. 
nt ea 
The Colorado Teachers’ Agency,| Kellogg’s Bureau 
DENVER, COLO. SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 
FRED. DICK, Manager, Has filled hundreds of places. 
Ex-State Superintendent. 


Recommends teachers heartily. 
We can assist competent teachers to desirable po- New England teachers wan a 
sitions, and aid School Directors in the selection of 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
qualified teachers. 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 
2-A Beacon St. oston. 
Y. M. C. A. Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Send for Agency Manu&.. 


No. 61 E. 9th St,, New York. 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors. and 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Conscientious 
advice to parents regarding schools and instructors. 
Send for Bulletin. Selling and renting of school 
property. Established 1880. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.) 
NEW YORK CITY 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends superior teachers. 
AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
Teachers Wanted sr. Lovrs, Mo. 
with our advertisers, 
please mention “Journal of Education,” 
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Summer ours. 


EUROPEAN TOURS. 


Our regular long Summer Tour to Europe sails Jume 22d, and visits ENGLAND, 


HOLLAND, THE RHINE, SWITZERLAND, PARIS, and LONDON. 
Se d for illustrated circulars. 


eave July 3d and August 10th. 


Shorter Tours 


DUNNING & SAWYER, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


DELIGHTFUL VACATION TOURS. Sail July 3. 


te Cost, Limited Numbers. 
land, [TALY, Austrian Tyrol, 


Very Attractive, Modera 

Belgium, Germany, Switzer 

France, England, Scotland. Special attention given to 
Art Galleries. Send for full descriptive circular to 


WALTER 8. GOODNOUGH, 267 Lewis Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 


FREE TRIP TO CALIFORNIA 


AND RETURN, 


FOR 


School Teachers. 


For information, address 


JAMES R. T. MERSHON, 


537, 538, 539, 660 Parrott Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Pan- 


American ‘47e You Going ? 


Exposition 


Would you go if relieved from all care of baggage, lodging, finding your way 
in a strange city, etc. ? Then send for circular of 


SPECIAL TEN-DAY TRIPS 


tO 


(Miss) ALICE M. GUERNSEY, 
156 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


NEW CENTURY 
Vacation Excursion 


Scotland, England, Ireland, Belgium, 
France, Switzerland, Italy, 


JULY-AUGUST, 1901. 


Party organized and accompanied by Rev. Dr.A Z. 
CONRAD, 772 Main St., Worcester. Mass. Write Dr. 
Conrad for Program Book. $250 and Upwards. 


UFFAL Detroit, 1,000 Isles, Montreal, 
B 9 St. Lawrence Rapids — 10 davs, 
allexpenses. $49.00. Without 1,000 Isles, $42.00. 
Buffalo, 1,000 Isles, Montreal — 8 days, all ex- 
penses, $41.00. Leave Boston July 6th or 8th. 
Pan-American Exposition Trips every other 
Saturday, commencing June 8th — six days, all 
expenses, $25.00. 
FOURTH SEASON. Send for circulars. 
WALLACE E. MASON, 
Prin. High School, LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


Nova Scotia Tours. 


puneoaang conducted. Eighth season. July and 
August. Delightful parties of pleasant people, 
with whom you will quickly fee! the *‘ comrade- 
ship” of travel. Will visit the scenes of 
Longfellow’s Evangeline. 

The itineraries will be so arranged as to avoid 
rush and hurry, and provide rest for tired brain- 
workers. Address, with 2c stamp, 

Associate Editor of EDUCATION, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


OP 
PAN-AMERICAN, 


ited number visitors in private house, Elmwood 


district, near Exposition. 
ddress MRS. CARLSON, 
69 St. James Place, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Publishers. 


ONIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING Any Information 


Ex 


43-47 East St. 


COMPANY New York» 


N. EB. Dept., $52 Washington Street, ——~—— 
+++ Boston, Mass. 


For Self-Study, 


| ANGUAGES School Use, &c, 


Cortina’s Method ‘compliete’ 
French, Spanish, etc., in 20 Lessons, $1.50. 
Awarded First Prize Colambian Exposition. 
French samp'e, § lessons, 30 cts. 


|. Vernos EspaNo_es, Eng. equivalents, T5c. 
2. CORTINA'S Span.-Eng. Diction’y, index, 25c. 
CORTINA SERIES, 
bE LA LLUVIA annotated, 25e. 
Ev {NDIANO, Spantsh and English, 50c 
EL [NDIANO, Spanish, annotated, 
AMPARO, Novel, Spanish and English, 
AMP 80, Spanish edition, annotated, 
Ex FINAL DE NORMA, annotated in Eng., 
MovpeLos PARA CARTAS, Span -Eng.. 
. Fortuna, 4 stories, annot’d inEnglish, 
. TEMPRANO,YCONSOL, “ 

Cat. of other text and imported Spanish Books. 


R. D. Cortina Academy of Languages, 44W. 34th St., N.Y. 


No 


SBN 


TEACHERS’ 


WINSHI AGENCY, 


20 Pemberton Sqnare, Boston, Mass, 


Manners—Morals } 


4 
“What mother, what teacher, has not wished fora 
4 


7 


@ book that shall present in small compass a friendly, but 

@ withal complete, explanation of all those points in man- 

@ ners and morals which the conduct of some one of her 
children, some one of her pupils, deily (ves, hourly) 

presses her to explain ?—t..c raisons d’etre of the 

@ many exactions in the matter of co.duct which children @ 

@ have to learn by humiliating experience, if not oppor- 

» tunely instructed by their older friends. The children in 
every home will be the happier, and at once the greater 


+ to their parents, their teachers, and their friends, 
f Mrs. Dewey's two new books are placed in their hands 
to be perured at home and to be stuc‘ed at school.”— 
ScHOOL anv Home Epucation, March, 1900. 


Lessons on Mora's, Mrs. Dewey, 75 cts. 


HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers D4 
4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, New York City 
4 Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store 


Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 

Address AGENCY DEPT,, 


JOURNAL OF F,DUCATION, 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 


4 

© Lessons on Wanners, Mrs. Dewey, 75 cts. 


Nature Study 


by Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 


By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


A Capital Manual for Teachers. 


‘*Nature Study by Months seems to me to 
be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and 
well, and this little book is no exception.”— 
Hon. Frank A. Hitt, Secretary Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education. 


Best Work Yet Written. 


‘* Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
is the best work that has yet been written.”— 
Carotyn D. Woon, Nature Supervisor, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually 
been tried by classes of children in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Avenue. 


BSTON: 
20 Pemberton Square. 


Summer 


Schools. 


Massachusetts Institute 0f Technology 


HENRY S. PRITCHETT, Ph. D., LL. D., Presrent. 
Twenty-eight Summer Courses in Twelve Departments, 
Special Advantages offered to College Graduates. . 


Catalogues and detailed circulars of information | H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 


will be sent free on application. 


491 Boylston St., Boston. 


OOOO 


| The University of 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, Director. cA 
WILBUR S. JACKMAN. Dean. | 


Cc h icago 


Professional School for Teachers. 


Summer Term, Six Weeks - July 1 


Full! program of courses sent on application. 


Model schoo! for observation. University credit given. Open to 


Sixteen De 
to Aug. 9, 1901 | 


all. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, Cut-aco, ILL. 


York 


SUMMER COURSES. 


Seventh Year: July 8 — August 16. 


Forty Courses 


Fourteen Departments, 


University Heights combines the advantages 
of city and country. For ‘* Announcement,’’ 


address 8S. Brown, 
University Heights, 
mai21-15t New York City. 


Dartmouth Summer School 


July 5 to August 3, 1901. 


Corps of ins ructors from the faculty of Dartmouth 
Collezve, with use of the + olleye libraries and labo- 
ratories. For teachers and others. ( ourses in 21 
departments. Tuivion, $15. Climate and location 
usurpassed for work or recreation, 

For circular address 

Pror,. T. W. D. WORTHEN, Director, 
marl4eow HANOVER, N, H. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


SUMMER SESSION. 
June 24 — August 9, 1901. 


Courses will be offered in all leading Academic 
subjects, in Law, and in Envineering, 
For information and circulars address 
E. H. MENSEL, 


mar7-10t 721 Monroe St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Summer School of Arts and Sciences. 
July 5 to August 15, 1901. 

Fifty-five courses in Languages, History, Govern 
ment, Psychology, Education, Art, Music, Mathematics 
Sciences, and Physical Training. 

The work is open to both men and women, and is 
especially adapted to the needs of teachers. 

For information concerning courses, lodgings, ex- 
pense. and reduced railway fares, address J. L. Love, 

6 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
eow N. S. SHALER, Chairman of Committee. 


FOR SALE, 


Reautiful ‘* Eastlake Atheneum,” a school 
fer girls and young women, at Birmingham, 
Alabama. Fine property, ata BARGAIN, 
Address, quick, 
J. M. DEWBERRY, Trustee, 
6t BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 


MARTHAS VINEYARD 


SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE U. 8. 


SEVEN BUILDINGS. 
OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 
COOL AND HEALTHFUL, 
COMPLETE COURSES IN 
METHODS, MUSIC, ACADEMICS, AND 
ORATORY. 

SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advan- 
tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 
and recreation. 

WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 


supply all the Publishers’ School Books Lowest 


Wholesale Prices. 


Our General Catalogue of School and College Text-Books, containing Net and 
Mailing Prices and a Telegraphic Code, mailed gratis on application to 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 
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